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Microsoft  and  INS,  the  leader  in  network  services, 
have  joined  forces  to  make  enterprise  networks 
as  efficient  and  cost-effective  as  possible.  As  a 
Microsoft  Enterprise  Partner  with  special  expertise 
in  the  Windows  NT®  platform,  INS  can  establish 
Windows  NT  for  you  today  and  help  you  easily 
take  advantage  of  Version  5.0  in  the  future.  It’s  one 
more  reason  why  most  of  the  Fortune  100  rely 
on  INS  for  enterprise  network  services.  Call  INS 
today  and  watch  your  network  take  off. 


wwvc. ins. com 
888-INS-8100 
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INTERNATIONAL  NETWORK  SERVICES 


The  knowledge  behind  the  network ;■ 


net 


Each  copy  of  CIO  Enterprise 

takes  a  cross-functional  look  at 
leveraging  information  technology 
to  add  enterprise  value. 

Thought  you  might  be  interested... 
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WHAT'S  ON  CHARLES  SCHWAB'S  MIND: 


36  million  potential  investors. 


Each. 


And. 


Every. 


One. 


what's  not: 


PeopleSoft  business  software. 


©1998  PeopleSoft.  Inc  People-Soil  and  the  PcopleSolt  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  PeopleSolt  Inc 


Charles  Schwab  has  precious  little  time  to  worry  about  its  business 
software.  Enter  PeopleSoft.  Our  Financial  Management  and  Human 
Resources  software  has  proven  so  reliable  that  Charles  Schwab  can 
focus  on  other  things.  36  million  investors,  for  instance.  For  more 
information,  call  1-888-773-8277  or  visit  www.peoplesoft.com/schwab. 


We  work  in  your  world. 


ON  THE  COVER  Elizabeth  Rose,  BMG  Direct’s  VP  of 
strategic  planning  and  e-commerce,  mixes 
variations  of  promotional  offers  to  club  members. 
Cover  photo  by  John  Roe 
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Score  It  a  Hit 

MANAGEMENT  TOOLS  The  balanced  scorecard,  a  tool 
that  has  become  the  core  management  system  in  some 
businesses,  helps  companies  communicate,  measure 
and  stay  focused  on  strategic  goals.  By  Debby  Young 


Improving  the  Odds 

COVER  STORY:  MARKETING  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Marketing  and  IS  at  last  join  forces  to  seek  the  jackpot 
of  customer  intimacy.  By  Jennifer  Bresnahan 


Why  IT  Changes  Everything 

ROUNDTABLE:  THE  INFORMATION 
REVOLUTION  Forward-looking 
professors  at  Georgia  Tech  hold  forth  on 
how  IT  and  the  Information  Revolution 
are  changing  the  way  the  business  world 
works.  By  Gary  Abramson 


New  Boss  Blues 

CASE  STUDY  EVALUATION  A  newly  hired  executive 
threatens  an  important  IS  project.  How  can  the 
project  manager  snatch  back  victory? 

By  Carol  Hildebrand 


MADRID 


from  any  destination...  even  if  the  train 
encounters  unexpected  delays.  All  it  takes 
are  a  few  simple  menu  picks  to  launch  a 
query.  The  new  system  has  virtually  eliminated 
the  expense  of  creating  and  maintaining  over 
6,000  pages  of  static  train  timetables.  And 
the  thousands  of  hits  on  their  Web  site  has 
produced  valuable  marketing  demographics 
as  an  added  bonus. 


Adding  New  Meaning  to 
Great  Service 

RENFE,  Spain’s  State-owned  railway 
system,  has  always  been  known  for  out¬ 
standing  rail  service.  And  now,  thanks  to 
the  latest  Web  technology  from  Information 
Builders,  they’re  known  for  outstanding 
customer  service,  as  well. 

Integrating  Web  Applications 
with  Live  Data 

Using  Information  Builders’  WebFOCUS 
reporting  engine  and  EDA  middleware, 
RENFE  publishes  up  to  the  minute  train 
schedules  based  on  live,  dynamic  data  from 
multiple  databases.  Anyone  with  a  standard 
Web  browser  can  determine  exactly  when 
any  train  in  the  system  will  arrive  at  or  depart 


RENFE  is  also  developing  Web  transaction 
applications  with  Information  Builders’  Cactus 
application  development  environment.  The 
new  applications  will  allow  customers  to  fill 
out  forms  on  RENFE’s  Web  site  to  plan  trips, 
make  reservations  and  purchase  tickets. 

Call  THE  BUILDERS 

Want  to  build  cutting-edge  Web  applications 
that  can  access,  update,  or  create  dynamic 
reports  from  live  data  resident  in  any 
application  or  database?  Call  THE  BUILDERS 
at  (800)  969-INFO  or  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.ibi.com. 


“We  use  WebFOCUS 
and  EDA  middleware  to 
publish  up-to-the  minute 
schedules  from  multiple 
dynamic  databases.” 

Eduardo  Fernandez, 

Managing  Director  of 
Information  Services,  RENFE 
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CALL  THE  BUILDERS 


www.ibi.com/sci 

(800)  969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

WebFOCUS,  FOCUS  and  EDA/SQL  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  E-mail:  info@ibi.com 
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Builders 

Building  Tomorrow’s 
Information  Systems 
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or  call  1-800 


272-9792 


Sure.  One  minute  your  PC  network's  your  best  friend.  Next  thing  you  know,  it's  your 
biggest  nightmare.  But  we  can  fix  that.  Because  we  can  help  you  design,  implement, 
manage,  monitor  and  maintain  your  entire  network  infrastructure.  LAN  to  WAN, 
desktop  to  laptop,  Legacy  to  latest.  In  other  words,  we'll  have  those  multiple  technol¬ 
ogies  and  systems  and  functionalities  and  preferences  doing  exactly  what  you  say. 


When  you  say  it.  And  you'll  be  the  boss  of  your 


COMDISCO 


network.  It  won't  be  the  boss  of  you. 


A  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES  COMPANY 


MANAGING  TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  FACE  OF  CHANGE 

- - - LI - T — - 1 

ASSET  MANAGEMENT  •  BUSINESS  CONTINUITY  •  NETWORK  SERVICES  •  LEASING 


1998,  Comdisco 
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REALITY  BYTES  Can  courses  without  discourse  really 
deliver  education?  By  Megan  Santosus 
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Knowledge  Champions 


INTELLECTUAL  CAPITALISM 

What  does  it  take  to  be  a 
successful  CKO? 

By  Daintry  Duffy 


Let’s  Get  Physical 

CHECKS  &  BALANCES 

Focus  on  some  basic 
elements  of  physics — 
position,  direction  and 
movement — to  engineer  the  best  performance  from 
your  IS  department.  By  Howard  Rubin 


COVER  STORY:  CIOS  IN 
GOVERNMENT  Public  sector  CIOs  are 
now  key  players  in  the  reinvention  of 
government. 

PROFILE:  R  HOD  I A  This  chemical 
company’s  independence  from  its 
parent  company  made  a  reengineering 
process  project  screech  into  reverse. 

SERVICE  LEVEL  AGREEMENTS  For 


80 


Who  Knows? 

LEARNING  CURVE  Knowledge  management  is  a  critical 
part  of  doing  business  in  today’s  economy.  By  Meg  Mitchell 
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•  Speaker  Easy 
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IS  groups  that  use  today’s  service  level 
agreements,  the  benefits  can  be 
substantial. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNSEL  Working 
closely  with  your  international 
counterparts  can  pay  off  for  the  entire 
global  enterprise. 

GIGA  VIEW  Knowledge  management 
efforts  will  flop  unless  they  are  tied  to 
business  processes. 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Premium 
ISPs  bypass  the  masses. 

WORKING  SMART  Motorola’s  SPS 
moved  its  executive  information 
system  over  to  an  intranet  and  has 
reduced  headaches  involved  in 
implementing  and  maintaining  new 
applications. 
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If  dealing  with  Year  2000  PBX  issues  has 


you  frustrated,  we  suggest  you  invest  in  a  Meridian  1 


Or  perhaps  a  heavily  padded  helmet. 


INVEST  NOW  IN  A  NORTEL  MERIDIAN  1.  And  save  yourself  further  head  trauma  induced  by 
complex  compliance  issues.  Meridian  1  -  the  global  leader  in  digital  switching  -  has  been  Year 
2000  compliant  since  1976.  In  addition,  Meridian's  product  portfolio  -  the  industry's  broadest  - 
seamlessly  integrates  voice,  video  and  data.  And  Meridian  1  adapts  to  changing  demands  with 
the  least  disruption  for  you  and  your  customers.  Which  means  with  Meridian  1,  you  get  a  digital 
switch  designed  to  take  your  business  well  into  the  new  millennium.  And  the  commitment  of  a  company 
anticipating  challenges  and  solving  problems  now,  so  you  won't  have  them  to  deal  with  later. 
For  more  information  and  a  definition  of  Year  2000  compliance,  visit  www.nortel.com/Jl  9E  or 
call  1-800-4  NORTEL,  dept.  J 1  9 E .  Or  for  the  helmet,  check  with  a  sporting  goods  store  near  you. 


NORTEL 

NETWORKS 

How  the  world  shares  ideas. 


Nortel  Networks,  Meridian,  the  Nortel  Networks  logo  and  "How  the  world  shares  ideas!'  are  trademarks  of  Northern  Telecom.  ©  1998  Northern  Telecom.  All  rights  reserved. 


Copyright  1998  FullTime  Software,  inc.  All  rights  reserved  FulUime  Software,  the  FullTime  logo,  Replace  Downtime  With  FullTime,  Qualix  Group,  the  Qualix  logo,  QualixHA+  Solutions,  the  QualixHA+  logo, 
QuolixHA+  Modules,  Octopus,  and  the  Octopus  logo  are  registered  or  common  law  trademarks  of  FullTime  Software.  All  other  trademarks  and  tradenames  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


website 


www.fulltimesoftware.com/cio 


I  call  it, 

"THE  IMPACT  OF  NEGATIVE  AVAILABILITY 
ON  DISTRIBUTED  SERVER  RESOURCES" 

...of  course,  my  agent... the  little  witch,  says 
it  won't  sell  because  this. ..this  new  FullTime' 
Software  replaces  downtime  with  fulltime 
availability... I  mean,  give  me  a  break. ..FullTime 
is  non-intrusive,  adaptive,  links  virtually  any 
platform,  eliminates  hardware  redundancy, 
automates  availability  management,  reduces 
total  costs  and  blah. .blah. .blah. .until  using 
FullTime  turns  enterprise  computing  into  a 
competitive  weapon — not  to  mention  putting 
me  out  of  business... well,  doo  doo. 


FullTime, 

SOFTWARE 

Replace  Downtime  With  FullTime™ 


For  details  call  anytime:  1  800  245  8649  ext.  3801 
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Re:  Stalking  Turkeys 


I’VE  BEEN  A  METRICS  DISSIDENT 
for  several  years  now,  ever  since  I 
heard  a  speaker  at  an  upscale  con¬ 
ference  propose  that  businesses 
should  invest  lavishly  in  complex  IT 
systems  designed  to  measure  the  value 
derived  from  other  complex  IT  sys¬ 
tems.  The  advice  seemed  a  little  circu¬ 
lar,  to  say  nothing  of  self-serving, 
intended  as  it  was  to  earn  the  speaker  his  share  of  those  lavish  invest¬ 
ments.  I  asked  myself  whether  the  average  enterprise  wouldn’t  do  bet¬ 
ter  by  applying  its  money  and  innovative  capacity  to  creating  value¬ 
adding  business  systems  rather  than  measuring  their  efficacy.  And  if  a 
business’s  IT  function  wasn’t  doing  that,  did  it  need  a  system  of  mea¬ 
surement  other  than  the  displeasure  of  its  internal  customers? 

But  my  mind  remains  at  least  partly  open.  I  still  think  that  inwardly 
focused  metric  initiatives  can  become  a  distracting  preoccupation,  but 
I’m  intrigued  by  the  balanced-scorecard  approach  profiled  in 

Contributing  Writer  Debby  Young’s  feature,  “Score 
It  a  Hit,”  which  begins  on  Page  26. 

Any  senior  executive  who  has  ever  been  hard 
pressed  to  understand  why  some  baffling  corporate 
venture  ever  got  funded  will  find  comfort  in  the 
potential  of  a  process  like  the  balanced  scorecard. 
The  ability  to  scrutinize  any  business  activity  in 
light  of  its  contribution  to  clearly  articulated 
strategic  goals  holds  the  promise  of  exposing  the 
turkeys  before  they  take  wing.  And  every 
grounded  turkey  represents  a  victory  for  sanity 
and  better-aligned  investments. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  a  balanced-scorecard 
process  can’t  be  misapplied — either  by  choos¬ 
ing  the  wrong  things  to  measure  or  by  measur¬ 
ing  the  right  things  but  misinterpreting  the 
results.  One  of  the  sources  in  the  story 
observes  that  tools  like  the  balanced  scorecard  can  tempt  man¬ 
agers  to  “[chuck]  common  sense  out  the  window”  and  implement 
very  costly  systems  that  give  them  a  false  sense  of  security  that  they’re 
making  wise  business  decisions. 

That  is,  of  course,  the  rub.  No  methodology — no  matter  how 
sophisticated — can  protect  a  business  from  its  own  executives’  errant 
thought  processes.  But  if  giving  smart  people  a  useful  tool  to  help 
guide  their  thinking  can  produce  better  raw  information  and  higher- 
quality  decision  making,  then  the  ROI  may  indeed  be  worth  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  learning  to  apply  the  balanced  scorecard  well. 


Inwardly  focused 
metric  initiatives 
can  become  a 
distracting 
preoccupation. 
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▼  INTERNATIONAL* 


ARCHITECT 

Prashant  Gupta  cro,  crossworlds  softwa 


Age 

Younger  than  Nathan  Myrvold, 
older  than  Marc  Andreessen 


Applications  Supported 

SAP,  Baan,  PeopleSoft, 
JDEdwards,  Manugistics,  IMI, 
Oracle,  Vantive,  Trilogy, 
Clarify,  Siebel/Scopus 


Birthplace 

Lucknow.  India 


Key  Customers 

Northrop  Grumman,  Siemens, 
US  West,  Primestar,  Farmland, 
Bay  Networks,  Autodesk 


First  Commercial  Application 

Written  at  age  20, 
sold  for  12,500  rupees 

Product 

CrossWorlds  United  Application 
Architecture  (UAA),  which 
integrates  customer  interaction 
supply  chain,  and  ERP  systems 

Time  to  Build  UAA 

182  person  years 

Innovations 

CrossWorlds'  Java-based 
architecture  and  use 
of  distributed  objects 


Corporate  Investors 

Raised  $45M  from  Intel, 
Compaq,  SAP,  Manugistics, 
IMI.  JDEdwards 


Redmond  Strategy 

CrossWorlds  applications  bring 
Microsoft's  Digital  Nervous 
System  to  market 


Motto 

Killer  apps  aren't  enough. 
They've  got  to  work  together. 


CrossWorlds'  Patents  Pending 

5  (so  far) 


www.crossworlds.com 

1-888-685-0947 


Photograph  by 
Richard  Avedon 


On  Our  Web  Site 


In  My  Opinion 


If  companies  don’t 
beat  their  own 
best  products,  a 
competitor  most 
likely  will. 


Success  can  be  hazardous  to 
your  career  and  the  health  of  your 
company.  You’ve  heard  the  horror 
stories  of  careers  and  companies 
ruined — or  nearly  destroyed — by  their 
own  successes.  A  few  examples: 

■  IBM’s  dominant  mainframe  business 
long  blinded  the  company  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  smaller  PCs  and  software. 

■  Digital’s  minicomputer  success  inhib¬ 
ited  the  company’s  migration  to  the  personal  computer. 

■  Aerospace  and  defense  contractors  assumed  the  Cold  War 
would  last  forever. 

For  the  most  part,  these  companies  had  great  products.  What 

happened?  Their  successful  products  stifled 
innovation,  an  essential  ingredient  for 
long-term  viability.  New  ideas  were 
ignored  if  they  seemed  to  threaten  the 
cash  cow.  Management  was  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  protecting  the  product  than 
the  company’s  long-term  success. 

CIOs  and  the  organizations  that  are 
successful  at  reinventing  themselves 
and  staying  ahead  of  the  competition 
provide  a  culture  that  strips  away  the 
sacred  cows — and  encourages  their 
employees  to  take  them  head-on. 
Their  strategy:  If  they  don’t  beat 
their  own  best  products,  a  competi¬ 
tor  most  likely  will. 

It’s  your  job  as  CIO  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  new  ways  to  analyze  your 
customers,  your  markets  and  your  competition.  Your 
enterprise  must  always  be  alert  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
next  opportunity,  wherever  it  may  come  from.  (For  more  on  getting 
close  to  your  customers,  see  “Improving  the  Odds,”  Page  36.) 

As  customer  requirements  become  increasingly  complex,  CIOs 
will  have  to  be  smarter  in  how  they  deliver  their  organization’s 
information.  At  the  same  time,  to  placate  the  CEO,  there  is  greater 
pressure  to  ensure  returns  on  technology  investments. 

As  always,  I’m  eager  to  hear  your  thoughts  on  the  relationship 
between  success  and  innovation  and  the  role  of  the  CIO. 


bkpU  u.  CutyC 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher 
jlevy@cio.com 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


Read  It  Online 

The  complete,  full-text  versions  of 
the  articles  that  appear  here, 
including  links,  are  now  available 
on  the  CIO  Enterprise  home  page. 
enterprise,  cio.  com 

Ask  the  Expert 

Have  a  question  about  IT  measure¬ 
ment?  Now  you  can  pose  it  to 
Howard  Rubin,  research 
fellow  at  Meta  Group  Inc.  CIO’s  Ask 
the  Expert  Web  series  offers  read¬ 
ers  the  chance  to  ask  questions  of 
industry  leaders.  From  now  until 
Nov.  30, 1998,  Rubin  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  offer  tips  and  advice 
on  IT  measurement.  E-mail  him 
your  questions  at 
asktheexpert@cio.  com. 

Resource  Centers 

CIO’s  Resource  Centers  provide 
IT  and  business  executives  with 
links  to  trends,  developments 
and  intelligence  on  how  to  use 
technology  for  competitive 
business  advantage. 
www.  cio.  com /forums 


How  to  Reach  Us 

E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box 
9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

WebSite:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 
Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 
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But  do  it  right. 


Increase  profitability,  gain  a  competitive  edge  and  create  new  business  models  with  Extricity  Software. 


Managing  a  growing  number  of  partners  across  a  global 
value  chain  can  be  an  overwhelming  task.  Extricity™ 
business-to-business  integration  software  helps  you 
simplify  that  task,  and  do  it  right.  Doing  it  right  means 
taking  advantage  of  the  Internet  to  integrate  and 
automate  shared  interactions  across  your 
extended  enterprise.  Quickly  and  easily. 


sa 


All  while  each  business  leverages  its  own  existing 
enterprise  applications,  whether  they  be  Baanf  Oracle,® 
PeopleSoftT,M  SAP,”  legacy  or  in-house  systems.  Get  ready 
to  realize  dramatic,  immediate  savings  as  you  decrease 
inventories,  reduce  cycle  times  and  bring  new  products  to 
market  faster.  Do  it  right.  Call  us  today  at 
1.800.4976883,  or  visit  wwio.extricity.com 


E  X  T  R  1  C  I  T  Y' 


T  W 


Extricity  is  a  trademark  of  Extricity  Software,  Inc.  All  other  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective 
companies.  ©1998  Extricity  Software,  Inc.  (Formerly  CrossRoute  Software).  All  rights  reserved. 
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Survey  Says 

Guess  for 
Success 


ERHAPS  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  THIS 
television  commercial:  As  early 
morning  sunlight  streams  through 
a  shop  window,  illuminating  row  after 
row  of  empty  shelves,  a  shopkeeper 
patiently  awaits  the  arrival  of  his 
store’s  daily  stock.  At  opening  time, 
the  shelves  will  be  packed. 

Just-in-time  delivery  saves  compa¬ 
nies  millions  of  dollars  per  year  in  warehousing  costs 
and  has  created  a  new,  more  stringent  definition  of  timeliness  for  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  global  carriers  that  can  provide  this  service.  As  this  business  model  has  grown,  so  too 
has  the  demand  for  products  that  can  expedite  and  provide  additional  control  over  all  phases  of  the 

shipping  process.  One  such  product  is  the  Global  Logistics  System  (GLS)  from  Syntra  Ltd.,  a 
New  York  City-based  software  developer.  (Companies  with  competing  products  include 
Vastera  Inc.  and  ERP  purveyors,  such  as  SAP  AG,  that  have  an  automated  international 

trade-logistics  application  bundled  into  their  pack¬ 
ages.)  GLS  automates  the  documentation  portion 
of  the  shipping  process  as  well  as  the  often  tricky 
compliance  and  regulatory  issues  that  can  arise  in 
cross-border  shipping. 

In  a  traditional  warehouse  system,  a  box  might 
wait  in  the  corner  until  a  worker  has  time  to  create 
the  required  international  documentation  for  it. 

The  latest  version  of  the  GLS  software  adds  a 
“hands-free”  processing  feature  that  eliminates  the 
need  for  a  person  to  generate  the  paperwork  at  a 
terminal,  which  significantly  reduces  the  cycle  time 
for  getting  a  box  out  of  a  warehouse  with  the 
appropriate  documentation.  “If  we  cut  the  cycle 
time,  then  we  have,  in  effect,  provided  a  mecha¬ 
nism  by  which  we’ve  cut  costs,”  says  Pano 
Anthos,  Syntra’s  chairman. 

Lucent  Technologies  Inc.’s  Microelectronics 
Group  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  is  the  first  customer  to 
implement  the  latest  GLS  software.  With  a  two-day 
delivery  guarantee  anywhere  in  the  world,  Lucent  is 


Market  growth  12% 


Research 


Logistics  Software 


Innovation/R&D  23% 


Customer  orientation  24% 


Quality  staff  24% 


Product  quality  28% 


Global  reach/position  15% 
Good  operational  structure  16% 
Reaction  to  change/flexibility  17% 
Competitive  marketing  20% 

Cost  efficiency  22% 


CEOS  AND  SENIOR  EXECUTIVES 
predict  the  critical  success 
factors  for  the  future 


SOURCE:  "STRATEGIC  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  CEO  AGENDA.” 
A.T.  KEARNEY  SURVEY  OF  213  CEOS 
AND  SENIOR  EXECUTIVES,  1998. 
MULTIPLE  RESPONSES  ALLOWED. 


http://enterprise.cio.com 


Relax.  Now  There’s  A  Pain-Free  Host  Access 
Management  Solution  For  Evolving  To  e-Business. 

Attachmate®  e-Vantage™  is  the  only  solution  that 
centralizes  management  of  every  host  connection 
or  custom  web  application  across  your  entire 
enterprise.  Without  it,  the  complexities,  pressures 
and  uncertainties  of  evolving  to  e-business  can 
overwhelm  even  the  most  savvy  IT  professional. 

Attachmate  e-Vantage  gives  you  the  power  to  man¬ 
age  your  evolution  to  server-based  e-business  so 
employees,  partners  and  customers  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  need.  It’s  the  only  solution  compatible 
with  IBMf  Java™  and  Microsoft®  standards — in  any 


combination.  Now  you  can  go  from  traditional  thick 
clients  to  thin  with  no  hassles  or  security  issues. 
And  to  make  the  transition  even  easier,  we  offer 
comprehensive  consulting  solutions,  and  back  up 
e-Vantage  with  world-class  technical  support. 

Find  out  why  four  out  of  five  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies  and  over  10  million  users  worldwide  rely  on 
Attachmate  to  boost  productivity  and  reduce  costs. 
Just  call  1-800-933-6793  (ext  3630)  or  visit  us  on 
the  Web  at  www.attachmate.com/ad/evolvel.asp 
for  your  free  Web-to-Enterprise  Solutions  Guide. 

^Attachmate 

The  Advantage  of  Information™ 


©  1998  Attachmate  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Attachmate  Is  a  registered  trademark  and  e-Vanlage  and  The  Advantage  ol  Information  are  trademarks  of  Attachmate  Corporation.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Java  is  a  trademark  or  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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Plugged  In 


counting  on  GLS  to 
help  streamline  its  ship¬ 
ping  processes. 

“The  production 
process  is  carried  out  in 
two  different  factories. 
Chips  are  built  in  [the 
United  States],  and 
then  they’re  assembled 
into  the  package  [in 
Thailand],”  says 
David  Wilson,  logis¬ 
tics  and  services  vice 
president  for  the 
Microelectronics 
Group.  Because  of  the 
two  locations,  Lucent 
uses  GLS  to  monitor 
and  accelerate  ship¬ 
ments  between  facto¬ 
ries  and  to  customers. 

Anthos  offers  some 
comfort  to  those  who 
fear  letting  software 
totally  dictate  their 
shipping  process:  If  a 
problem  occurs  with  a 
shipment,  the  order  is 
automatically  put  on 
hold  and  routed  to  a 
human  who  can  decide 
how  best  to  deal  with 
the  situation. 

-Daintry  Duffy 


In  Their  Own  Words 

“Most  IT-based  com¬ 
petitive  advantage 
is  only  temporaxy 
because  other  com¬ 
panies  can  buy  tech¬ 
nology  and  mimic 
what  you  do  fairly 
rapidly.” 

-Chuck  Lybrook,  executive  director,  The 
Information  Management  Forum  in  Atlanta, 
discussing  why  IT  is  best  used  to  make  it  easier 
for  customers  to  do  business  with  you 


Research  Engines 


E  ALL  KNOW  THAT 
searching  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Web 
can  be  an  ignominious  task. 

You  can  spend  half  your 
morning  looking  for  tips 
on  how  to  straighten  out 
your  slice  and  come  up 
empty.  Somewhere 
buried  in  the  Web’s 
myriad  million  pages 
floats  the  information 
you  want  (“Lessons 
for  Hackers”).  But 
getting  there  may 
not  be  worth  the 
effort. 

That  predicament  motivated  Northern 
Light  Technology  LLC  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to 
develop  what  it  calls  “the  world’s  first  research 
engine.”  It  combines  the  best  attributes  of  the 
expansive,  free  World  Wide  Web  with  a  huge 
selection  of  non-Web  publications. 

Want  to  find  out  more  about  supply 
chains?  Click  on  Northern  Light’s  Web  page 
(www.nlsearch.com)  and  enter  “supply 
chain”  in  the  search  box.  The  search  yields 
193,597  results.  To  help 
narrow  the  topic,  the 
results  are  filed  in  several 
dozen  folders,  such  as 
Educational  Sites, 
Electronic  Data 
Interchange  and 
Manufacturing  Resource 
Planning.  Within  those 
folders  are  sub-folders, 
such  as  Conferences, 

Press  Releases  and 
Nonprofit  Sites. 

Most  finds  are  free  Web 
pages,  but  there  are  also 
articles  culled  from 
Northern  Light’s  Special 
Collection,  a  library  of  over 
4,500  business  and  trade 
publications,  magazines, 
newspapers,  wire  services 
and  academic  journals, 
with  titles  from  A  &  G 
Information  Service  to  Zinc. 


Summaries  of 

articles  are  free;  to  download 
the  full  text  costs  between  $1  and  $4.  For 
example,  in  your  supply  chain  search  you 
could  read  “Pulling  Through  with 
Productivity,”  from  the  September  1996  issue 
of  Transportation  &  Distribution,  and  for  $1 
you  could  find  out  how  textile  companies 
made  changes  affecting  supply  chain  produc¬ 
tivity.  If  you  decide  the  information  in  that 
article  isn’t  relevant  to  your  search,  you  can 
return  the  article  and  get  a  refund. 

Last  March  Northern  Light  introduced  its 
Enterprise  Account  service  to  organizations 
with  multiple  users.  The  service  offers  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  Northern  Light’s  resources  with  a 
Web-based  billing  system  that  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  track  spending  through  individual 
users  or  departments,  set  limits,  monitor  use 
and  generate  monthly  reports  of  usage  and 
costs.  Northern  Light  still  has  more  individual 
than  corporate  users,  but  based  on  interest 
shown  so  far,  CEO  David  Seuss  expects 
that  balance  to  turn  around  next  year.  The 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  Deloitte  &  Touche 
LLP,  The  Gillette  Co.  and  others  have  already 
signed  on,  as  have  many  universities. 
Elizabeth  Fisher,  research  manager  for 
Boston-based  venture  capital  firm  Boston 
Ventures  Management  Inc.,  is  one  of  its  cor¬ 
porate  customers.  She  appreciates  the  com¬ 
bined  resources  of  the  Web  and  trade  publi- 
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March  28-31,1999 
The  Arizona  Biltmore 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


Managing  in  a  State  of  Continuous  Emergency 


IT  executives  are  assuming  radical  styles  of 
human  and  information  management  and 
resource  prioritization  to  meet  the  chaotic 
demands  of  the  2 1  st  century.  Much  like  a 
battlefield  triage  surgeon,  executives  are 
increasingly  forced  to  cut  their  losses 
and  abandon  otherwise  important 
projects  and  systems  to  save  those 
that  are  absolutely  vital  to  the  life  of  the 
entire  enterprise. 


'QT  IT  Triage: 

Managing  in  a  State  of 
Continuous  Emergency 


tumultuous  events.  By  incorporating  this  knowledge  into 
their  business  strategies,  executives  will  be  prepared  to 
anticipate  and  meet  the  multi-faceted  management 
demands  of  the  2 1  st  century. 


//, 


While  recently  witnessing  some  of  the 
largest  winner-take-all  business  acquisitions 
and  mergers  in  history,  CIOs  have  repeatedly 
struggled  to  attract,  retain  and  re-train 
competent  IT  staff,  develop  tenets  of  IS 
security  to  protect  systems  against  sabotage, 
recover  from  crippling  natural  disasters,  and 
diligently  prepare  for  the  most  imposing  and 
unavoidable  IT  deadline  in  history. 

Although  risks  associated  with  each  of  these 
emergency  situations  have  steadily  increased, 
the  timeframe  to  formulate  sound  contin¬ 
gency  planning  has  proportionately  shrunk.As 
a  result,  the  predictable  and  proven  methods 
no  longer  apply;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  enterprise,  business  and  IT 
executives  must  be  prepared  to  ad  hoc 
evaluate,  prioritize,  juggle  —  or  abandon  — 
each  critical  situation  in  a  constant  state  of 
readiness  and  often  with  extreme  prejudice. 

Will  you  be  ready? 

Using  case  studies,  business  briefings  and 
presentations,  leaders  will  consider  how 
executives  have  successfully  adapted  to  these 


Valuable 
information  sharing 
combined  with 
peer  networking 
equals  a  good 
investment 
of  my  time. 
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David  Zaccagnini 

Vice  President, 
Information  Technology 
The  Polk  Company 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 


Keynote  presenter  Nicholas  Negroponte, 
founder  and  director  of  MIT’s  Media  Lab  and 
author  of  Being  Digital  will  discuss  what  we’ll 
face  in  the  digital  future.  Keynote  presenter 
Robert  Fulghum,  author  of  All  I  Really  Need 
to  Know  I  Learned  in  Kindergarten  and  Words 
I  Wish  I  Wrote  will  offer  a  humorous  yet 
pensive  approach  to  maintaining  balance  in 
one’s  life.  James  C.Wetherbe,  PhD  will 
once  again  moderate  the  conference. 

During  the  General  Sessions,  Joseph 
Morone,  president  of  Bentley  College,  will 
discuss  new  IT-driven  curriculum  within  its 
MBA  program.  Irene  Dec,  vice  president  of 
information  systems  and  Year  2000  program 
manager  for  Prudential  Insurance  Company, 
will  explore  the  approaches  and  processes 
implemented  at  Prudential  as  a  result  of  its 
Year  2000  project.  The  CIO  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  George  Naccara,will  discuss  the 
CG’s  21st  Century  IT  management  vision 
of  providing  seamless,  instantaneous,  secure 
and  reliable  information  to  support  all 
CG  missions. 

To  participate  in  IT  Triage:  Managing  in  a 
State  of  Continuous  Emergency,  visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com I conferences  and 
enroll  online  or  simply  complete  the  enroll¬ 
ment  form  on  the  back  of  this  brochure  and 
fax  it  to  508  879-7720.  You  may  also  call  our 
conference  hotline  at  800  366-0246. 
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Founder  and  Director 
Media  Laboratory 

Massachusetts  Institute 
ofTechnology 


Robert  Fulghum 

Author 

All  I  Really  Need  to  Know 
I  Learned  in  Kindergarten 
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FEATURED  PRESENTERS 


Irene  Dec 


Vice  President 
Information  Systems  and 
Year  2000  Program  Manager 

Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America 


Joseph  Morone 

President 

Bentley  College 


The  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright-influenced 
Arizona  Biltmore  balances 
modern  comforts  and 
glamour  tempered  with 
warmth.Two  championship 
golf  courses  and  the 
spectacular  Paradise  Pool 
offer  the  ultimate  in  relaxation. 


Business  Briefings 

In  addition  to  our  general 
sessions,  a  series  of  business 
briefings  will  be  provided  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  by  our 
Corporate  Hosts. 


CONFERENCE 

MODERATOR 


James  C. 
Wetherbe,  PhD 

Director 

MIS  Research  Center 
University  of  Minnesota 
Federal  Express 
Professor  of  Excellence 
Director 
Center  for  Cycle 
Time  Research 
University  of  Memphis 


Companion  Program 

Participation  in  the  companion  program  includes  all 
scheduled  meals,  receptions,  entertainment,  a  stretch  and 
tone  class,  and  planned  companion  activities. 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


CIO 


IT  Triage:  Managing  in  a  State  of 
Continuous  Emergency 

March  28-31,  1999  •  Arizona  Biltmore  •  Phoenix, AZ 


Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  Fax  to  508  879-7720. 
You  may  also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246  or  Mail  the  completed  form  to:  Executive 
Programs,  CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE 

HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

CTN2 

CHECK  ALLTHAT  APPLY 


ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

□  IS  PRACTITIONERS/EXECUTIVES  =  $1,995 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive 
or  hold  another  executive  position  other  than 
those  listed  below. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $2,655 

The  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights. 

Do  not  make  your  own  hotel  reservations ; 

CIO  will  make  them  for  you. 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales, 
marketing,  new  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive 
management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting 
companies.  This  fee  is  payable  by  company 
check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final 
determination  of  this  category. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES: 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $325 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  conference-related  functions.  Includes 
all  scheduled  meals,  receptions,  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  a  stretch  and  tone  class,  and 
planned  companion  activities.  Conference  session 
attendance  is  not  included. 

□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Arizona  Biltmore 


Name  of  alternate  hotel 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION:  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 

□  Check  Enclosed 

□  P.O.  #  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) _ 

□  Credit  card  #  _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp. _ 

Signature: _ 

To  enroll  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


Business 

Card 

REQUIRED 

In  Order  To 
Process 
Registration 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire ! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

d  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the 
Arizona  Biltmore.  We  urge  you  to  make  your 
reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
602  955-6600  and  identifying  yourself  as  part 
of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the  conference 
rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for 
government! military  participants  only. 

Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card, 
as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be 
released  on  February  28, 1999.  Hotel  reservations, 
cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibility. 

If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not 
received  within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel 
reservation,  your  room  will  be  released  from  the 
CIO  room  block. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference  carrier. 
For  discounted  airfare,  call  800  433-1790  and 
reference  Star  File  4S5539UB.  AVIS  is  the  official 
car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at  800  331-1600 
and  reference  B766657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in 
advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes  conference 
sessions,  business  briefings,  corporate  host 
displays,  conference  materials  and  scheduled 
meals,  receptions  and  entertainment.  Transporta¬ 
tion,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  responsibility. 
Please  note  that  submission  of  this  enroll¬ 
ment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the  attendee! 
sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

ALL  CANCELLATIONS  OR 
SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  IN  WRITING. 

You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion 
enrollment  up  to  February  26, 1999  without 
penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  || 
for  cancellations  between  February  26  -  March  12, 
1999.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for 
cancellations  received  after  March  12,  1999  or 
for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your 
place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment 
to  any  registrant. 
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TO  COMMUNICATE  IS  SOMEONE 


An  integrated  application  network  doesn't  always 
come  naturally.  Sometimes  it  requires  the  tools,  under¬ 
standing  and  expertise  ot  a  professional.  With  the  help  of 
Candle,  you  can  now  deploy  and  integrate  any  application 
solutions  —  quickly,  seamlessly  and  cost-effectively. 

Candle's  products  include  Roma,  a  tool  that  cuts 
application  development  time  by  providing  a  common 
API  for  all  your  middleware  needs.  Once  up  and  running. 
Candle  Command  Center*  con  help  you  proactively  manage 
even  the  most  complex  applications  such  as  SAP*  R/31’' 
or  Lotus  Notes.  And  to  ensure  peak  application  response 
time.  Candle  offers  powerful  end-to-end  monitoring 


solutions  to  help  you  fulfill  user  expectations 


For  more  details  or  a  free  CD  demonstrating  Candle's 


full  range  of  solutions,  visit  www.candle.com/ads/couch 


or  call  1  ^800-372-221 8.  And  remember,  communicating 


applications  are  happy  applications. 


trademarks  of  their  respective  holders.  SAP  is  a  registered  trademark  and  R/3  is  a 


See  what  your  applications  can  doIM 
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.E-Commerce  Planning 


72% 


Which  areas  of  your  company 
set  e-commerce  strategy? 


cations.  “Information  is 
critical  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,”  she  says. 

“When  we’re  looking 
into  a  new  area, 
Northern  Light  pro¬ 
vides  a  quick  course  in 
getting  up  to  speed.” 

Northern  Light  is 
radiating  into  a  market 
dominated  by  Lexis- 
Nexisand  Dow  Jones 
Publications  Library, 
though  Seuss  isn’t 
deterred.  “We  offer 
more  full-text,  updated 
periodicals  than  either 
of  those  services,” 
says  Seuss,  “and  at 
much  lower  costs. 

We’re  70  percent  to  90 
percent  cheaper.” 

-Sandy  Kendall 


Web  Lag 


E -COMMERCE  INITIATIVES  IN  MANY  COMPANIES 
are  not  working  as  well  as  they  could  be, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  by  Cambridge 
Information  Network  (CIN)  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  survey,  which  polled  170  senior  information 
technology  (IT)  executives  in  CIN’s  online  com¬ 
munity,  discovered  that  many  companies,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  the  United  States,  delegate  the 
planning  of  e-commerce  to  the  IT  department. 

By  leaving  other  departments  out  of  the  strategy 
mix,  companies  fail  to  align  their  e-commerce 
plans  with  their  overall  business  strategy. 
Another  reason  that  e-commerce  ventures  have 
less  than  stellar  success,  according  to  the  IT 
executives,  is  that  senior  management  is  not 
playing  as  active  a  role  as  it  should  be.  The 
result  is  e-commerce  initiatives  that  lag  far 
behind  their  potential. 

In  Europe,  where  10  percent  more  of  CIN’s 
respondents  view  their  e-commerce  ventures  as 


49% 

38% 


28% 

22% 

IT  Marketing  Sales  Service  Operations 

&  support 

SOURCE:  CAMBRIDGE  INFORMATION  NETWORK. 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSES  ALLOWED. 

successful,  companies  are  better  able  to  capture 
the  delicate  and  elusive  balance  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  IT.  But  the  news  is  not  all  bad  for  U.S. 
companies:  The  survey  reveals  that  because 
many  e-commerce  initiatives  are  in  the  early 
stages,  there’s  still  time  for  companies  to  get 
their  acts  together.  ■ 


what  sort  of  impact 
companies  believe  the 
euro  will  have  on  the 
world  stage.  Opinions  range 
widely.  The  euro  is  likely  to 
become  a  strong  currency,  though 
with  limited  global  significance,” 
predicts  Gail  D.  Fosler, 
senior  vice  president  and 
chief  economist  at  The 
Conference  Board,  a  New 
York  City-based  organization 
that  holds  business  conferences 
and  performs  business  research. 

At  the  same  time,  she  notes,  the  euro 
will  make  the  EU’s  economy  more 
dynamic  by  removing  the  exchange- 
rate  risk  of  moving  capital  across 
what  has  been  15  distinct  markets. 
Less  sanguine  is  Bernard  Con¬ 
nolly,  senior  economist  of  AIG 
International  Ltd.  in  New  York  City, 
who  writes  in  the  journal,  The 
International  Economy  (July- 
August  1 998),  that  the  euro  will 
usher  in  an  era  of  destructively  inter¬ 
ventionist  economic  policy  led  by  a 
Lrench  and  German  tandem  with  lit¬ 
tle  regard  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

U.S.  companies  have  no  choice 


Euro-kay, 

I’m  OK 

FOR  U.S.  COMPANIES  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  doing  business  in  up 
to  a  dozen  European  curren¬ 
cies,  the  arrival  of  the  euro  should 
be  a  blessing.  But  only  if  they  first 
ward  off  a  couple  of  potential 
curses. 

The  immediate  challenge  is  tech¬ 
nological.  Though  the  euro  becomes 
the  European  Union’s  (EU)  currency 
next  January,  the  old  national  cur¬ 
rencies  will  remain  in  use  for  another 
three  years.  That  means  companies 
will  need  multicurrency  software  to 
enable  billing  and  payment  systems 
to  run  more  than  one  currency  at  a 
time.  To  make  the  transition  to  the 
euro,  companies  will  spend  nearly 
$25  billion  to  adapt  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  according  to  the  London- 
based  investment  bank  Barclays 
Zoete  Wedd.  Some  of  the  larger 
software  providers,  such  as 


Germany’s  SAP  AG,  are  offering  con¬ 
version  tools  that  can  be  added  on  to 
their  existing  applications.  But  not  all 
programs  are  as  easily  adapted,  so 
some  companies  will  be  buying 
euro-ready  versions  of  new  ones. 

The  second  euro  challenge  is 
strategic.  How  should  companies 
plan  their  investments  and  finances 
to  accommodate  a  new  currency 
representing  290  million  con¬ 
sumers?  The  answer  depends  on 
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AN  ACTUAL 
SIDE-BY-SIDE 
COMPARISON  OF 
OUR  NETWORK 
SECURITY 
SOFTWARE  AND 
EVERYBODY 
ELSE'S. 


We  hate  to  poke  holes  in  the  products  from  the  leading  firewall 
companies,  but  they’re  not  as  impenetrable  as  they’d  have  you 
believe.  Only  SecureZone™  from  Secure  Computing  offers 
Serious  Network  Security.  Serious  Network  Security  is  your 
assurance  that  your  firewall  will  be  as  secure  months  or  years  from 
now  as  the  day  you  installed  it.  That’s  a  degree  of  security  you  just 
can’t  get  from  the  competition. 

SecureZone’s  patented  Type  Enforcement™  architecture 
provides  a  SecureOS™  for  perimeter  security  that  prevents 
unauthorized  access  between  trusted  and  untrusted  networks.  In 
addition,  only  SecureZone  offers  Strikeback™  intruder  response, 
which  detects  an  attack  and  collects  information  on  the  attacker. 

And  only  SecureZone  employs  a  “region”  model  that  allows 
you  to  manage  security  policy  by  grouping  worldwide  teams  or 
roaming  VPN  users,  into  easily  manageable  items. 

When  it  comes  to  network  security,  there’s  really  no  compar¬ 
ison.  Call  today  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  show  you  all  the  holes 
in  your  system. 

Trade-in  anyone  else's  firewall 
software  for  SecureZone  and  you'll  save 
50%  off  the  local  list  price. 


SECURE 

COMPUTING 

Serious  Security .™ 


©1998  Secure  Computing  Corporation.  SecureZone,  Type  Enforcement,  SecureOS,  Strikeback  and  Serious  Security  are  trademarks 
of  Secure  Computing  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  used  herein  belong  to  their  respective  owners. 


www.securecomputing.com 
1  -800-379-4944 


Plugged  In 


but  to  grapple  with  these  challenges 
and  then  seize  the  opportunity. 

“There  will  be  a  tremendous  price 
war,  and  Americans  will  have  the 
advantage  over  the  Europeans,”  says 
Marianne  Hedin,  a  research  man¬ 
ager  from  IDC  Research  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  who  recently  spent  a 
month  in  Europe  researching  the 
impact  of  the  euro.  Americans  are  used 
to  looking  at  Europe  as  one  country, 
which  was  a  drawback  before  because 
they  missed  the  nuances  among  coun¬ 
tries.  Now,  Eledin  says,  an  increasingly 
homogeneous  EU  becomes  a  great 
opportunity  for  American  companies 
to  transfer  the  experience  they’ve 
gained  from  operating  in  the  similar- 
size  U.S.  market,  while  penalizing  them 
less  than  before  for  lacking  familiarity 
with  individual  countries.  Europe’s 
centuries-old  cultural  differences  will 
still  matter  in  areas  such  as  advertising 
campaigns  and  consumer  tastes.  But  if 
American  companies  act  now,  the  euro 
could  be  a  golden  opportunity. 

-Gary  Abramson 


Lecture  Circuit 


Sneaker  F.asv 


IT’S  TIME  FOR  YOUR  ANNUAL 
sales  meeting,  and  you’re  won¬ 
dering  what  kind  of  speaker  will 
best  motivate  the  troops.  You  don’t 
want  your  colleagues  nodding  off 
into  their  coffee  mugs  like  they  did 
last  year  during  the  slide  show  of  the 
CEO’s  trip  to  the  sales  office  in 
Malaysia,  but  you  don’t  have  the 
resources  or  the  connections  to  find 


Money  Talks 


SPEAKER 


,000  to  $40,000 
$60,000  to  $70,000 
,000  to  $70,000 
$135,000  to  $150,000 


Employee  Involvement 


Loyalties  and 
Royalties 

Perhaps  you  might  want  to  con- 
sider  moving  the  employee  sugges¬ 
tion  box  from  its  burial  ground  behind 
the  microwave  in  the  company  kitchen  to  a 
more  prominent  location.  Recent  research  reveals 
companies  that  encourage  employee  involvement 
stand  a  better  chance  of  gaining  higher  profits 
than  those  that  don’t.  Using  data  from  Fortune 
1000  corporations,  researchers  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California’s  Marshall  School  of 
Business  identified  a  series  of  employee- 
involvement  measures,  such  as  staff 
input  in  decision-making  processes 
and  educational  and  technical  train¬ 
ing,  then  ranked  them  as  high  or  low 
users  of  these  measures.  The  study  also 

looked  at  financial  indicators,  such  as  sales,  equity  assets  and  stockholder 
investment,  and  found  that  companies  with  a  high  degree  of  employee 
involvement  also  had  significantly  higher  returns,  according  to  Edward  E. 
Lawler,  a  professor  of  management  and  organization  at  the  Marshall  School 
and  executive  director  of  the  school’s  Center  for  Effective  Organizations. 

“The  disparity  between  high  and  low  users  is  particularly  striking  when  we 
look  at  returns  in  stockholder  investment,”  says  Lawler.  “In  fiscal  1996,  the 
average  return  on  investment— stock-price  appreciation  plus  dividends— was 

44  percent  among  high  users 
versus  21  percent  among  low 
users.  The  difference  repre- 

_  sents  billions  of  dollars  of 

returns  to  investors.”  While 
some  companies  are  making 
strides  to  incorporate  more 
employee-involvement  mea¬ 
sures  into  company  processes, 
Lawler  says  most  of  corporate 
America  is  still  at  the  “low 
users”  end  of  the  spectrum. 
“There  is  a  large  investment 
involved  in  making  the 
change,”  Lawler  says.  “The 
advanced  companies  that  are 
using  these  practices  are 
doing  other  innovation  and 
management  practices  in  com¬ 
bination.” 

The  study  can  be  found  in 
Strategies  for  High  Perfor¬ 
mance  Organizations:  The  CEO 
Report  (Jossey-Bass,  1998).  To 
find  out  more  about  USC’s 
Center  for  Effective  Organi¬ 
zations,  visit  www.marshall. 
usc.edu/ceo.  ■ 


the  perfect  speaker.  Enter  Golden 
Gate  International  Speakers  Bureau 
(GGISB),  a  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  that  welcomes  just  such  predica¬ 
ments.  With  a  database  containing 
hundreds  of  speakers,  the  company 
can  locate  and  find  orators  for  any 
occasion.  Though  GGISB  maintains 
a  stable  of  expensive,  in-demand 
speakers  (see  “Money  Talks,”  left), 
the  company  specializes  in  speakers 
that  cost  between  $7,000  and 
$10,000. 

GGISB  will  go  to  great  lengths  to 
make  sure  the  speaker  fits  the  event. 
For  a  seminar  on  risk  taking,  for 
example,  the  company  might  sug¬ 
gest  a  Hollywood  stuntperson  who 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  taking 
chances.  “If  someone  wants  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  box  that  we  don’t 
have,  we’ll  find  them,”  says  Laura 
Fenamore,  GGISB’s  president.  ■ 
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Who  just  found  out  that  demand 


has  surpassed  supply. 


More  connected 


©1998  3Com  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  3Com  and  the  3Com  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  More  Connected 


Someone’s  not  happy. 


And  it’s  not  just  a  five-year-old  customer. 


And  manufacturing  and  distribution  don’t  have  a  clue 


Then  again,  they  don’t  have  the  right  network 


The  right  network  can  make  all  the  difference  between  a  supply  chain  that  works  and  one  that  doesn’t.  That’s  why 
3Com  networks  drive  the  applications  that  track  everything  from  raw  goods  to  gross  receipts.  Visit  us  at 
www.3com.com/moreconnected  to  learn  how  we’ve  connected  more  people,  to  more  networks,  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
company.  Because  if  we  can  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the  average  five-year-old,  we  can  definitely  keep  up  with  yours. 


A  COLD,  HARD  LOOK  AT  HOT  TRENDS 


Nothing  Like  the  Real  Thing 

Can  courses  without  discourse  really  deliver  education ? 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


AS  THE  PRICE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  HAS 
outpaced  the  paltry  inflation  rate,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  entrepreneurial  educators 
looked  to  the  Internet  as  a  low-cost  alternative 
to  classroom  courses.  With  Web-based  courses, 
educators  can  reach  the  masses  and  can  do  so  at  a  fraction  of 
the  tuition  that  schools  charge  when  students  physically 
show  up  on  campus.  With  options  available  everywhere 
on  the  Internet,  a  college  degree  is  as  accessible  as 
a  computer  and  modem. 

For  example,  this  fall  marked 
the  launch  of  Western  Governors 
University,  an  ambitious  distance 
learning  program  involving  17  states 
and  Guam  with  numerous  corporate 
partners,  which  offers  online  courses 
for  $30  each.  (See  “Beyond  the 
Campus,”  CIO  Section  2,  Sept.  1, 

1998.)  As  schools  seemingly  fall  over 
each  other  to  offer  online  courses, 
professors  at  a  few  institutions — the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  and 
Toronto’s  York  University  chief  among 
them — are  publicly  expressing  their 
concern.  Higher  education,  they  argue,  is 
as  much  about  social  interaction  in  the  class¬ 
room  as  it  is  about  learning  course  material. 

Proponents  of  online  education,  however,  point  out  that  wired 
courses  represent  a  cost-effective,  efficient  way  to  deliver  course 
material  regardless  of  geography.  What’s  really  upsetting  pro¬ 
fessors,  they  say,  is  the  threat  online  education  poses  to  the  tenure 
system  and  the  current  higher  education  power  structure. 

For  once  I  side  with  the  professors.  When  I  was  in  college  in 
1983, 1  enrolled  in  a  course  on  the  history  of  American  diplo¬ 
macy.  On  the  morning  U.S.  troops  invaded  Grenada,  we  aban¬ 
doned  the  planned  discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
engaged  in  a  spontaneous  and  occasionally  heated  exchange 
on  current  events.  While  the  specific  arguments  escape  me,  I 
do  recall  that  I  articulated  my  ideas,  listened  to  the  disparate 
views  of  classmates  and  countered  with  pointed  questions. 

The  educational  value  was  not  in  the  content  but  in  the  con¬ 
versation.  This  kind  of  value  can’t  be  replicated  when  students 


are  “gathered”  in  an  online  course,  because  the  nature  of  com¬ 
municating  differs  hugely  depending  on  whether  one  is  typing 
or  speaking  spontaneously.  Voice  inflection,  body  language  and 
the  immediacy  of  multiple  responses  create  connection  and 
complexity  all  at  once.  The  live  classroom  dynamic  demands 
skills  and  tact  that  one  needs  in  the  world  at  large. 

At  a  time  when  interpersonal  and  communication  skills 
are  in  demand  more  than  ever,  there’s  a  real  danger  in  look¬ 
ing  at  online  education  as  a  panacea  to  all  that’s  wrong 
with  higher  education — namely  high  cost 
and  inaccessibility.  Despite  the 
Internet’s  so-called  interactivity, 
sitting  alone  at  a  computer  screen 
and  typing  is  passive  compared 
to  looking  people  in  the  eye  and 
literally  speaking  your  mind  in 
a  live  conversation.  The  only 
way  to  hone  interpersonal  skills 
is  in  face-to-face  encounters.  No 
matter  what  anyone  learns,  the 
inability  to  coherently  discuss 
and  share  ideas  depreciates  the 
value  of  knowledge. 

All  too  often  in  our  computer¬ 
intensive  society,  people  mistake  the 
virtual  experience  for  the  real.  Kids  are 
just  as  likely  to  sit  in  front  of  their  comput¬ 
ers  and  “play”  baseball  as  go  outside  and  pitch  and 
bat.  The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  in  online-only  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  gains  acceptance.  That’s  not  to  say  that  online  courses 
have  no  value.  (Even  computer  baseball  games  may  help  kids 
improve  their  hand-eye  coordination.)  Certainly  online  offer¬ 
ings  such  as  chat  groups,  multimedia  applications  or  e-mail  can 
supplement  course  material.  But  online  courses  are  no  substitute 
for  the  real  thing.  For  education  to  be  meaningful  and  relevant 
(which  should  be  the  point,  after  all),  it  has  to  be  active  and 
engaging.  That  can’t  happen  if  students’  only  interactions  are 
through  a  modem.  HE! 

Features  Editor  Megan  Santosus  can  be  reached  at 
santosus@cio.com.  Send  responses  to  this  column  or 
suggestions  for  future  topics  to  reality@cio.com. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBERT  NEUBECKER 


There  are 
those  who 
make  smart 
choices 
for  the 
company. 


Choose  the  world’s  only  guaranteed  network. 


For  all  the  tough  decisions  you  make,  here’s  one  that’ll  let  you  rest  easy  for  years  to  come. 
Cabletron’s  Smart  Network  Guarantee  means  you’ll  have  a  network  that  will  support  your  most 
important  applications  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  You’ll  enjoy... 


1.  More  than  twice  the  life  expectancy  of  all  competitive  products 

2.  Less  than  half  the  cost  of  ownership  of  all  competitive  products 

3.  Three  times  the  system  bandwidth  availability  of  all  competitively  priced  products 

4.  Less  than  half  the  cost  of  implementing  and  operating  all  competitive  networks 

5.  Less  than  half  the  cost  of  managing  all  competitive  networks 

If  you  can  find  a  network  vendor  whose  products  beat  all  five  Cabletron  guarantees,  we’ll  service 
that  solution  for  a  full  year.. .absolutely  free!  The  choice  has  never  been  easier. 

Call  toll  free  87  7 "882' 7 687  for  more  information  or  to  find  out  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Cabletron  Synergy  Plus  reseller.  Also,  visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.cabletron.com. 

With  the  industry’s  only  guaranteed  network,  what  do  you  have  to  lose? 


The  Smart  Networking  Choice.  Guaranteed. ™ 
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Don  Tornberg,  vice 
president  of  progress  at 
Amoco,  sits  in  the 
bleachers  in  Chicago’s 
Wrigley  Field,  a  game 
scorecard  in  hand. 
Amoco’s  use  of  the 
balanced  scorecard  to 
measure  key  processes 
has  helped  the  company 
become  more  efficient. 


I 

Score  It\ 

■ 


Reader  ROI 


IN  THIS  ARTICLE,  READERS  WILL  LEARN 

►  How  companies  use  the  balanced 
scorecard  to  track  whether  they  are 
achieving  key  goals 

►  Why  the  scorecard  is  not  a  one-time 
activity  but  an  ongoing  process 

►  The  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  using 
the  scorecard 


FOR  PETROCHEMICAL  COMPANIES  LIKE  AMOCO 
Corp.,  which  deal  in  the  volatile  world  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  a  swing  in  the  price  of  oil  can  have  executives 
drinking  Dom  Perignon  one  day  and  downing  Mylanta  the 
next.  In  1995,  partly  to  cushion  itself  from  price  fluctua¬ 
tions,  the  company  embarked  on  a  significant  new  quality 
initiative.  The  goal  was  to  institute  a  more  balanced 
approach  to  profitability  by  moving  from  a  strictly 
revenue-focused  outlook  to  one  that  incorporated  effici¬ 
ency  as  an  integral  part  of  the  profit  equation.  The  com¬ 
pany  set  its  sights  on  cutting  nearly  $1  billion  from  its  cost 
of  doing  business  by  the  end  of  1998. 

Today  Amoco  is  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  way  toward  meeting  its  goal.  Don 
Tornberg,  vice  president  of  progress  for 
Chicago-based  Amoco,  credits  part  of  this 
achievement  to  Amoco’s  use  of  the  balanced 
scorecard,  a  comprehensive  system  that  mea¬ 
sures  key  areas  of  business  performance  and  links 
long-term  strategies  with  short-term  actions.  For 
the  past  25  years,  Amoco  executives  ran  their 
operations  by  reacting  to  45-day-old  revenue 


The  balanced  scorecard,  a  tool  that 
has  become  the  core  management 
system  in  some  businesses,  helps 
companies  communicate,  measure 
and  stay  focused  on  strategic  goals 
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reports.  Today,  according  to  Tornberg,  the  scorecard  helps 
Amoco  executives  measure  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis  the  key 
processes  that  drive  Amoco’s  profitability.  “The  scorecard- 
ing  process  has  helped  us  focus  on  the  few  things  we  really 
need  to  achieve  [such  as  efficient  operation  and  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction]  to  produce  the  financial  results  we  want,”  says 
Tornberg.  “The  metrics  that  surround  those  things  tell  us  how 
well  we’re  doing.” 

Many  companies  today  face  the  same  challenges  as  Amoco 
as  they  try  to  adjust  to  ever-changing  economic  conditions. 
Megamergers  and  global  competition  are  redefining  corpora¬ 
tions,  markets  and  even  whole  industries  on  a  daily  basis. 
Executives  are  scrambling  for  tools  to  help  them  quickly  align 
and  mobilize  their  organizations  around  constantly  changing 
strategies.  The  balanced  scorecard  has  become  a  key  tool  in 
some  companies’  arsenals  for  driving  new  strategic  goals  more 
rapidly  through  the  enterprise.  And  though  scorecards  may  not 
be  a  panacea  for  everyone — implementation  costs,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  be  prohibitive — they  are  growing  in  popularity. 
GartnerGroup  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  predicts  that  by  2002, 
40  percent  of  Fortune  1000  IS  organizations  will  have  some 
form  of  strategic  measurement  system  like  the  scorecard  in 
place.  Many  of  those  companies  will  be  deploying  such  systems 
enterprisewide. 

In  addition  to  communicating  corporate  strategies  through¬ 
out  the  organization,  the  balanced  scorecard  has  become  the 
core  management  system  for  many  corporations.  They  use  it  to 
set  individual  and  team  goals,  allocate  resources,  compensate 
employees  and  plan  budgets.  It  also  provides  feedback  on  an 
ongoing  basis  as  to  how  individuals,  departments  and  business 
units  are  performing  in  each  of  the  areas  the  leadership  has 
selected  as  critical  to  the  company’s  success.  Though  initially 
paper-based,  the  balanced  scorecard  has  spawned  an  industry 
of  desktop  and  Web-based  software  tools  to  help  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  measurement  data.  According  to  The  Tower 
Group,  a  Newton,  Mass. -based  research  firm,  nearly  a  dozen 
software  vendors  offer  balanced-scorecard  software. 

The  arrival  of  the  balanced  scorecard  dates  back  to  a  1990 
study  by  The  Nolan  Norton  Institute,  the  defunct  research  arm 
of  KPMG,  which  documented  the  feasibility  and  benefits  of 
instituting  a  balanced-measurement  system  organized  around 


Balanced  Scorecard:  4  tool  for  communicating  cor¬ 
porate  goals  to  the  frontline  workers  who  are  responsible 
for  reaching  them.  It  balances  traditional  financial  mea¬ 
sures,  such  as  net  income  and  ROI,  with  operational 
measures— customer  satisfaction,  internal  business  pro¬ 
cesses  and  an  organization’s  ability  to  innovate  and  learn. 
The  scorecard  lists  goals  and  then  measures  and  records 
whether  the  business  is  reaching  them.  The  goals  are 
broken  down  into  measurable  metrics  built  from  data 
collected  throughout  the  business. 


David  Norton,  a  fellow  at  Renaissance  Worldwide,  believes  the 
scorecard  helps  companies  follow  their  strategic  game  plan. 


four  perspectives — financial,  customer,  internal,  and  innova¬ 
tion  and  learning.  The  group  published  its  findings  in  the 
January-February  1992  issue  of  Harvard  Business  Review. 
Since  then,  the  scorecard  has  rapidly  gained  adherents. 

“Organizations  have  always  been  measuring  things.  What 
sets  the  balanced  scorecard  apart  from  previous  efforts  is  that 
it  gets  you  more  focused  on  what’s  really  important,  the  dozen 
really  strategic  measures  that  will  define  the  success  of  your 
organization  over  time,”  says  William  A.  Schiemann,  president 
of  the  Somerville,  N.J. -based  management  consulting  company 
Metrus  Group  Inc. 

Where  to  Begin? 

THE  BALANCED  SCORECARD  ISN’T  A  ONE-TIME  ACTIVITY. 
It’s  an  ongoing  process  that  begins  with  defining  short-  and 
long-term  strategies  and  deciding  what  business  processes 
are  critical  to  achieving  those  goals.  The  next  step  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  ways  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  those  pro¬ 
cesses,  which  requires  choosing  the  key  performance  indica¬ 
tors  you  should  be  tracking.  After  those  are  decided,  cascade 
the  scorecard  throughout  the  organization,  making  sure  that 
the  measures  the  individual  departments  and  groups  track 
link  back  to  the  overall  company  strategies.  The  process 
depends  on  ongoing  feedback.  The  measurements  must  be 
revisited  and  refined  on  a  regular  basis  to  ensure  that  they 
continue  to  reflect  the  company’s  current  strategic  vision, 
which  may  change  over  time. 

That  first  step — building  consensus  on  strategic  vision 
among  the  management  team — can  be  eye-opening.  Even 
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something  as  basic  as  understanding  who  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  and  what  motivates  him  or  her  to  buy  can 
be  a  point  of  contention. 

David  Norton,  a  fellow  at  Renaissance  World¬ 
wide  Inc.,  a  management  and  IT  consulting  firm 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  shares  the  example  of  two  com¬ 
panies  that  merged.  When  he  started  working  with 
the  executive  team  on  developing  a  scorecard,  he 
asked  them,  “Who’s  the  customer  and  why  do 
they  buy  from  you?”  Half  the  group  believed  cus¬ 
tomers  cared  only  about  price.  The  other  half  felt 
customers  would  pay  more  for  value-added  ser¬ 
vice.  Before  they  could  measure  the  drivers  of  suc¬ 
cess,  they  needed  to  decide  which  market  segment 
the  newly  formed  company  really  wanted  to  pur¬ 
sue.  “The  key  to  building  a  scorecard  is  to  lay  out 
the  [appropriate]  strategy  and  then  ask  yourself, 
‘How  would  I  know  if  I’ve  achieved  that?”’  says 
Norton,  co-author  with  Robert  S.  Kaplan  of  The 
Balanced  Scorecard:  Translating  Strategy  into 
Action  (Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1996). 

Guard  Against 
Measurement  Inflation 

“COMPLEXITY  IS  THE  ENEMY,”  SAYS  NORTON. 
“To  create  focus,  you  have  to  take  a  multibillion- 
dollar  organization  and  reduce  its  strategy  down 
to  about  20  measures.”  Norton  concedes  that  complexity  will 
creep  back  into  the  strategy  as  the  scorecard  flows  through  the 
lower  levels  of  the  organization.  But  any  additional  measure¬ 
ments  must  link  directly  back  to  the  initial  20  for  the  process 
to  work  effectively. 


Chemical  Savings 

Don  tornberg,  vice  president  of  progress 
for  Chicago-based  Amoco  Corp.,  cites  Amoco’s 
chemical  plants  as  one  of  the  early  successes 
of  the  scorecard.  Executives  at  the  plants,  which  pro¬ 
cess  the  polypropylene  beads  used  to  make  car 
bumpers  and  other  plastics  products,  were  looking  for 
ways  to  reduce  costly  production  mistakes  and 
improve  just-in-time  deliveries  to  customers.  They 
decided  to  devote  part  of  the  scorecard  to  measuring 
the  impact  of  testing  batches  of  plastic  throughout  the 
day  versus  end-of-the-day  sampling  of  batches.  The 
measurements  demonstrated  that  catching  quality 
mistakes  early  in  the  process  could  save  the  plants  as 
much  as  half  a  cent  per  pound  in  reprocessing  costs. 
With  annual  production  in  millions  of  pounds,  the 
potential  savings  worked  out  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Executives  concluded  that  the  potential  sav¬ 
ings  justified  the  capital  outlay  and  training  costs  for 
the  new  online  analysis  equipment.  -D.  Young 


Marc  Tellier,  vice  president  of  business  development  at  Bell 
Emergis,  gives  the  scorecard  high  marks  for  helping  the 
company  focus  on  its  core  business. 


At  Ottawa-based  Bell  Emergis,  a  division  of  Bell  Canada 
launched  in  July  1997  to  develop  network  applications,  the 
management  team  started  with  an  unwieldy  52  indicators. 
Through  some  forced  ranking  discipline,  they  eventually 
reduced  the  number  to  20.  “For  us,  the  scorecard  clearly  artic¬ 
ulates  in  a  measurable  fashion  what  the  management  team  is 
trying  to  accomplish  and  what’s  really  important  to  focus  on 
for  our  core  business,”  says  Marc  Tellier,  vice  president  of  busi¬ 
ness  development.  For  example,  Bell  Emergis  measures  cycle 
time  to  market  and  rate  adoption  of  new  technology  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  It  also  surveys  customers  to  determine  if  a  product 
under  development  is  perceived  as  providing  a  tangible  value. 

Foster  Ownership 
Throughout  the  Organization 

THE  SCORECARD  CAN  BE  A  POWERFUL  CHANGE  MANAGE- 
ment  tool  when  everyone  in  the  organization  feels  a  sense  of 
ownership  and  sees  its  value.  For  Endries  International  Inc.,  a 
Brillion,  Wis. -based  company  that  supplies  and  warehouses 
industrial  commodities  for  companies,  bringing  the  scorecard 
down  to  the  individual  employee  level  has  helped  to  quadru¬ 
ple  the  company’s  bottom  line  in  under  three  years.  “You  can 
go  to  any  employee  in  our  warehouse  or  in  our  QA  area  and 
they  will  know  the  measurements  and  how  their  work  ties  in 
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Scorecard 

Checkup 


Ask  these  seven 


questions  to  avoid  an  F 
on  your  scorecard 


i.  Is  there  a  strategic  vision? 

If  the  strategic  vision  isn’t  clearly 
articulated,  there’s  no  way  to  apply 
measurements.  A  scorecard  won’t 
give  you  a  vision,  but  it  will  tell  you 
pretty  quickly  if  the  one  you  have  is 
flawed. 


2.  Does  the  scorecard  have  executive 
buy-in? 

If  the  CFO  believes  that  the  measure¬ 
ments  won’t  help  change  behavior, 
it’s  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Without 
consensus  on  such  things  as  who 


your  customers  or  shareholders  are 
and  what  they  expect  from  you,  a 
direction  can’t  be  set  to  measure 
impact  in  those  areas. 

3.  Do  your  initiatives  and  measure¬ 
ments  tie  into  your  strategy? 

If  initiatives  and  measurements  don’t 
link  to  strategy,  you’re  expending 
resources  on  activities  that  won’t 
contribute  to  your  success. 

4.  Does  your  compensation  program 
link  to  strategy? 

Measurement  motivates.  It  says  that 
the  company  believes  the  things  that 
are  being  measured  are  important  to 
its  success.  If  there’s  no  reward  for 
improving  those  measurements, 
there’s  no  motivation  to  pursue  those 
activities. 


5.  Do  you  have  a  real  purpose  for 
implementing  the  scorecard? 

If  you’re  downsizing,  you  already 
know  what  you  need  to  do  to  survive. 
But  if  you’re  looking  to  create  a 
strategic  advantage,  move  into  new 


markets  or  align  recent  acquisitions 
along  common  goals,  then  there’s 
reason  to  proceed. 

6.  Are  you  communicating  the  score¬ 
card’s  importance  to  every  level  of 
the  organization? 

You  need  to  translate  vision  into 
action  from  the  business-unit  level 
down  to  the  individual  employee. 
People  need  to  understand  the  corpo¬ 
rate  vision  in  the  context  of  their  own 
responsibilities.  Otherwise  you  can’t 
expect  them  to  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  success. 

7.  Are  you  revisiting  measurements 
to  confirm  their  continued  relevance? 

An  organization  is  a  living  organism.  If 
it  stagnates,  it  dies.  The  scorecard  has 
to  reflect  that  dynamism.  As  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  and  the  industry  shift,  you 
may  need  to  de-emphasize  certain 
measurements  and  reemphasize  oth¬ 
ers.  It’s  an  ongoing  learning  process. 


-D.  Young 


with  them,”  says  CIO  Todd  Fischer.  “They’ll  even  tell  you  what 
they  think  will  help  improve  those  measures.” 

Endries’  rapid  growth,  from  $22  million  in  revenues  in  1 995 
to  $80  million  in  1997,  comes  in  part  from  employees  taking 
the  initiative  to  examine  internal  processes  closely  and  suggest 
changes.  Strategic  goals,  such  as  increasing  the  volume  of  ware¬ 
house  orders  filled  per  hour,  led  employees  to  rethink  inven¬ 
tory  levels.  At  their  suggestion,  the  company  introduced  bar 
code  scanning  to  speed  inspection  of  incoming  parts  and 
improve  the  accuracy  of  picking  orders  from  70  percent  to  99.8 
percent.  “Our  expenses  compared  with  earnings  has  decreased 
tremendously,”  says  Fischer,  “basically  indicating  that  what 
we’ve  done  has  worked.” 

For  Netherlands-based  Shell  Services  International  Holdings 
BV,  an  information  technology  company  with  1997  revenues 
of  $900  million,  the  balanced  scorecard  represents  a  vehicle 
for  defining  the  culture  of  its  organization.  In  addition  to  tra¬ 
ditional  financial  performance  indicators,  the  company  mea¬ 
sures  the  community  involvement  of  its  U.S.  employees. 
President  and  CEO  Lorin  Brass  says  the  decision  wasn’t 
purely  altruistic.  True,  participation  in  public-service  telethons 
and  similar  activities  extends  the  goodwill  of  the  company.  But 
it  also  helps  to  attract  and  retain  employees  because  it  appeals 
to  their  desire  to  contribute  to  a  greater  purpose  beyond  the 
company’s  bottom  line.  “It’s  really  a  competitive  advantage,” 
says  Brass.  “If  I  can  create  the  kind  of  environment  where  peo¬ 
ple  can  really  thrive  and  bring  their  whole  self  to  it,  I’ll  have  a 
bit  of  a  leg  up  on  some  of  my  competition  who  may  not  have 
that  kind  of  workplace.” 

“If  the  balanced  scorecard  is  just  an  exercise  in  metrics,  if 


there’s  really  no  emphasis  placed  on  management  teams  to 
achieve  the  objectives  that  you’ve  set,  then  it’s  a  waste  of  time,” 
says  Tom  Walker,  CIO  of  Frazer,  Pa. -based  DecisionOne  Corp., 
a  computer  maintenance  and  technical  support  service  orga¬ 
nization.  In  the  past  three  years,  the  $800  million  company  has 
acquired  more  than  40  companies  and  has  found  the  scorecard 
to  be  especially  valuable  in  aligning  IT  initiatives  and  strategic 
goals.  “Sometimes  it’s  very  easy  to  lose  focus  on  what’s  really 
important  to  the  business  without  something  like  a  balanced 
scorecard  in  front  of  you,”  says  Walker.  Today,  DecisionOne’s 
IT  organization  determines  project  development  priorities  by 
their  impact  on  three  strategic  objectives:  raising  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction,  improving  service  delivery  and  contributing  to  rev¬ 
enue  generation. 

Tying  compensation  to  the  scorecard  is  another  way  to 
encourage  employee  ownership.  Both  Endries  International 
and  CIGNA  Property  &  Casualty  in  Philadelphia  link  employee 
bonuses  directly  to  scorecard  measurements.  At  Endries,  ware¬ 
house  pickers’  hourly  wages  increase  when  they  attain  a  spe¬ 
cific  increase  in  number  of  customer  orders  picked  per  hour.  At 
CIGNA,  annual  bonuses  are  awarded  based  on  whether  the 
individual  and  the  business  unit  have  met  the  strategic  goals  set 
forth  in  the  scorecard. 

Scorecards  Aren’t  for  Everyone 

WHILE  THE  SCORECARD  CAN  BE  A  POWERFUL  TOOL  FOR 
translating  strategic  goals  into  action  plans  for  improving  per¬ 
formance,  for  some  organizations  the  investment  can  be  pro¬ 
hibitive.  In  a  February  1998  Tower  Group  report,  researchers 
estimated  that  the  current  cost  of  implementing  a  balanced 
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scorecard  averages  around  $400,000  but  can  easily  cost  in  the 
millions  for  large  organizations.  Plus,  there’s  an  issue  of  com¬ 
mitment.  For  the  scorecard  to  work,  everyone  from  the  top 
executives  down  needs  to  spend  considerable  time  reaching 
consensus  on  the  key  performance  indicators  and  then  pro¬ 
viding,  collecting,  collating  and  analyzing  feedback  on  the  mea¬ 
surements  that  the  corporation  deems  critical  to  its  success. 

Schiemann  cautions  that  companies  tend  to  have  far  less  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  scorecard  when  senior  leadership  resists  spend¬ 
ing  time  on  the  process.  “If  they’re  quick  to  delegate  it  down 
to  a  cross-functional  team,  that’s  usually  an  early  warning  of 
death  for  the  process.  It  sends  a  pretty  loud  message  that  it’s 
not  important  to  them.  So  who  else  in  the  organization  is  going 
to  spend  much  time  on  it?” 

Keith  Bradley,  professor  of  international  management  at 
Open  University  Business  School  in  Milton  Keynes,  England, 
questions  whether  the  scorecard  truly  reflects  the  correlation 
between  indicators  and  actual  success.  “Common  sense  is  often 
much  better,”  he  says.  Bradley  frequently  sees  managers 
“chucking  common  sense  out  the  window”  and  implementing 
very  costly  systems  that  give  them  a  false  sense  of  security  that 
they’re  making  wise  business  decisions.  He  cautions  that  man¬ 
agers  need  to  weigh  the  benefits  against  the  costs.  For  instance, 
higher-paid  and  more  motivated  workers  are  likely  to  deliver 
better  customer  satisfaction  and  drive  up  sales  volume.  But  will 


Endries  International  CIO  Todd  Fischer  says  the  scorecard  has  helped 
the  company  quadruple  its  bottom  line  in  under  three  years. 

the  resulting  revenue  increase  outweigh  the  higher  wages?  “It 
is  possible,”  he  says,  “to  have  high  levels  of  customer  satisfac- 
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One  seamless  global  network.  Only  one  company  has  it.  MCI  WorldCom.  Which  means,  your  data  gets  to  where  it  has 
to  go  without  handoffs  to  other  carriers.  Whether  your  needs  are  local,  national  or  international,  you  deal  with  one 
network,  owned  and  operated  by  one  company.  MCI  WorldCom*  How  do  we  do  this,  you  ask?  Simple.  By  building  hundreds 


*Only  MCI  WorldCom  owns  the  entire  network  from  origin  to  destination  in  many  locations  worldwide.  MCI  WorldCom  is  traded  on  NASDAQ  under  WCOM.  For  more  information  on 
MCI  WorldCom,  visit  our  web  sites  at  mciworldcom.com  and  wcom.com.  ©  1998,  MCI  WORLDCOM,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


tion  and  high  levels  of  motivation  among  your  employees  and 
actually  go  bankrupt.” 

A  New  Organizational  Framework 

NORTON  SUGGESTS  THAT  THE  SCORECARD  SHOULD  DO 
two  things:  measure  performance  against  goals  and  address 
whether  those  goals  are  still  appropriate  for  an  organization. 
“The  information  system  that  you  put  in  place  [to  support  the 
balanced  scorecard]  should  let  you  look  at  the  relationships 
between  measures  and  whether  they  are  really  generating  the 
results  that  you  initially  hypothesized,”  he  says.  “It  should  help 
you  question  whether  you  need  to  change  your  strategy  or  your 
measurements.” 

According  to  Norton,  the  balanced  scorecard  is  creating  a 
new  kind  of  management  system,  one  that  is  strategic  rather 
than  operational  or  tactical.  Companies  are  starting  to  link 
employee  goals  and  activities  to  strategy  instead  of  budget. 
Senior  leadership  focuses  on  long-term  direction  rather  than  on 
day-to-day  crisis  management.  Initially,  the  scorecard  provided 
a  measurement  framework  for  articulating  strategic  vision.  It 
has  since  evolved  into  a  powerful  system  for  managing  change. 

Though  the  term  balanced  scorecard  may  eventually  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  vernacular,  the  business  community  firmly 
believes  the  concept  is  here  to  stay.  It  supports  the  new  reality: 
Companies  today  need  to  make  abrupt  and  wholesale  changes 


to  corporate  strategy  to  remain  viable,  which  wasn’t  the  case 
in  the  past. 

But  Bradley  is  not  ready  to  throw  his  full  support  behind 
the  scorecard  just  yet.  He  feels  Kaplan  and  Norton  have  done 
a  good  job  in  focusing  attention  on  nonfinancial  areas  of  busi¬ 
nesses.  However,  even  though  the  balanced  scorecard  has  out¬ 
lined  the  general  terrain,  it’s  still  missing  a  road  map.  With 
brain  power — rather  than  commodities,  finance  and  pro¬ 
cesses — becoming  the  key  competitive  differentiator,  Bradley 
says,  “The  balanced  scorecard  is  a  tool  that  begins  to  build  the 
scaffolding  around  this  intangible  asset.  But  I  think  there  still 
is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  system  of  measurement  and 
the  way  it’s  applied.”  He  adds,  “It’s  very  important  not  only 
to  have  measures  or  indicators  but  to  understand  the  under¬ 
lying  reasons  for  [what  actually  drives]  the  success  [or  failure] 
of  your  business.” 

Unlike  Bradley,  Schiemann  feels  the  scorecard  has  already 
proved  itself  in  the  corporate  world.  “If  there’s  strong  senior 
leadership  behind  it,  the  balanced  scorecard  is  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  process  I’ve  encountered  for  speeding  up  the  rate  of  change 
in  an  organization,”  says  Schiemann.  “It  can  produce  very  con¬ 
crete,  positive  financial  outcomes  very  quickly.”  EE1 

Debby  Young  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
She  can  be  reached  at  dscribe@erols.com. 


MCII  WORLDCOM 

of  metro  area  fiber  networks  around  the  world.  By  linking  the  U.S.  and  Europe  with  the  most  advanced  underwater  cable  ever 
constructed.  By  owning  local  facilities  in  more  than  eighty  U.S.  markets.  By  never  letting  anything  stand  in  the  way  of 
providing  you  the  best  possible  service.  Voila!  Introducing  MCI  WorldCom  On-Net.  Visit  our  Web  site  at  mciworldcom.com 
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“It’s  an  unsettling  thought, 
but  if  every  other  technology  company  in  the 
world  mysteriously  disappeared, 
we  could  probably  get  by  on  NEC  alone.” 

—  THE  RED  HERRING 


That’s  because  NEC’s  expertise  spans  the  computer,  communications,  imaging  and  semiconductor  technologies 
that  together  make  up  the  world  of  multimedia.  Our  ATM  systems  integrate  voice,  video  and  data  so  you  can 
collaborate  on  just  about  any  kind  of  project  with  colleagues  just  about  anywhere.  Our  graphics  accelerators  give 
countless  interactive  games  their  turbocharged  thrills.  Our  full-color,  hand-held 
computers  let  you  slip  your  office  into  your  briefcase.  Our  new,  flat  panel  monitors 
are  delivering  superior  image  quality  from  almost  any  angle.  And  our  virtual  micro¬ 
scopes  are  creating  a  whole  new  way  to  study  the  motions  of  molecules.  Discover 
the  world  of  multimedia.  Because  it’s  your  world.  And  NEC  can  help  you  run  it. 

WWW.nec.com  1.800.338.9549 
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Marketing  and  IS 
at  last  join  forces 
to  seek  the  jackpot 
of  customer 
intimacy 

Get  with  the  pro¬ 
gram.  E-com¬ 
merce,  ERP 
and  other  tem¬ 
porary  fash¬ 
ions  that  have  recently 
hogged  our  attention  are  yes¬ 
terday’s  news.  The  next  big 
thing  has  arrived.  Call  it 
“Customer  Relationship 
Management,”  “One-to-One 
Marketing,”  “Enterprise 
Marketing  Automation”  or 
any  of  the  other  catch  phrases 
that  have  cropped  up,  but  the 
coming  competitive  frontier  is 
about  finding,  knowing  and 


delighting  customers.  In  the 
past,  businesses  competed  by 
making  stellar  products  and 
later  by  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  average  customer.  Today 
the  goal  is  to  know  and  serve 
every  consumer,  one  at  a  time, 
and  to  build  long-term,  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficial  relationships. 

Information  technology 
(IT)  is  the  key  to  achieving 
customer  intimacy.  But  the 
people  who  need  to  wield  the 
key  are,  ironically,  in  the  one 
department  that  hasn’t  yet 
been  flattened  and  reshaped 
by  the  IT  thumbprint:  mar¬ 
keting.  Until  recently,  market¬ 
ing  was  the  last  great  holdout 
of  the  technology  revolution 
because  technology  didn’t 
seem  to  address  marketing’s 
imprecise,  creative  mandate. 
In  addition,  marketers  and  IT 
people  tended  to  regard  each 
other  with  distrust,  misunder¬ 
standing  and  misgivings 


In  marketing 
Harrah’s  casinos, 
John  Boushy  finds 
the  lucky  numbers 
are  one  to  one. 
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about  one  another’s  priorities.  “If  you 
had  one  of  these  continuums  on  a  circle, 
marketing  and  IS  would  probably  be 
180  degrees  opposite  each  other,”  says 
John  Boushy,  senior  vice  president  of  IT 
and  marketing  services  at  the  Memphis, 
Tenn. -based  casino  and  entertainment 
company  Harrah’s  Entertainment  Inc. 

But  that’s  all  changing  now  as  mar¬ 
keting  takes  a  dominant  role  in  shaping 
organizations’  interactions  with  con¬ 
sumers.  Marketing  thus  becomes  the 
company’s  darling  and  the  information 
systems  (IS)  department’s  new  best 
friend.  Together,  marketing  and  IS  are 
finding  innovative  ways  to  understand 
and  reach  customers.  In  the  process,  they 
are  discarding  their  ancient  enmity  and 
fundamentally  reinventing  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  businesses  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  “Marketing  is  about  designing 
things  that  meet  the  needs  and  wants  of 
customers,  and  today  the  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  how  you  meet  some  of  those 
needs,”  says  Boushy.  “So  IT  very  much 
becomes  the  means  to  the  marketing 
ends.  It’s  like  you  must  join  these  entities 
with  Velcro.” 


All  Grown  Up:  Database 
Marketing 

The  root  of  all  IT-enabled  marketing  is 
the  common  database.  Marketing  outfits 


Tips  on 
Achieving 
Customer 
Intimacy 

MARY  H.  KELLEY, 

vice  president  of  data¬ 
base  and  relationship 
marketing,  Charles 
Schwab  &  Co.  Inc. 

Implement  marketing 
technology  projects  in 
small  pieces. 

Be  willing  to  discard 
technology  tools.  Kel¬ 
ley  spends  millions  of 
dollars  on  marketing- 
automation  software 
but  considers  the 
technology  “throw¬ 
away”  because  things 
change  so  quickly, 
she  says. 


have  been  using 
databases  for  years 
to  get  a  picture  of 
their  customers, 
either  working 
with  IS  to  leverage 
a  companywide, 
huge  data  ware¬ 
house  or  creating 
their  own  simple, 
stovepipe  data¬ 
base.  Using  data 
mining  tools,  com¬ 
panies  can  figure 
out  which  of  their 
customers  are 
most  likely  to  buy 
a  given  product, 
respond  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  communica¬ 
tion  medium  or 
defect  to  the  com¬ 
petition.  Com¬ 
panies  can  even 
gauge  which  of 


their  competitors’  customers  are  ripe  for 
the  taking.  This  is  all  basic  stuff.  But 
now  that  IT  and  marketing  are  making 
a  concerted  effort  to  know  and  please 
customers,  databases  are  becoming 
more  strategic  and  even  a  little  sexy. 

Marketers  have  many  new  windows 
available  to  them  for  viewing  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  warehouses  are  jampacked 
with  the  additional  information  this  pro¬ 
vides.  Besides  the  ubiquitous  telemar¬ 
keting  center  and  direct  mail  campaign, 
companies  can  communicate  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  services  or  promotions  to  con¬ 
sumers  via  e-mail,  Web-based  product 
registration  or  customer  service  and 
community  forums  on  the  Internet. 
Hitachi  Semiconductor  (America)  Inc. 
notes  the  interests  and  needs  of  its  cor¬ 
porate  customers  electronically  through 
cookies  that  track  their  comings  and 
goings  on  the  site.  British  Airways  uses 
basic  observation  as  a  path  to  customer 
intimacy.  According  to  Bob  Dorf,  pres- 


Elizabeth  Rose,  center,  and  her  team  at 
BMG  Direct  have  a  keen  view  of  customer 
preferences— and  market  accordingly. 

ident  of  the  Stamford,  Conn. -based 
marketing  consultancy  Marketing  1 
to  1/Peppers  and  Rogers  Group,  British 
Airways  flight  attendants  notice  what 
their  most  valuable  passengers  choose 
and  then  enter  that  into  a  laptop  com¬ 
puter  onboard  so  that  the  next  time  the 
passenger  in  seat  3B  flies  with  the  airline, 
she  automatically  receives  an  extra  pillow 
or  a  Diet  Coke  with  no  ice,  as  she  prefers. 

Marketers  are  also  becoming  more 
sophisticated  in  their  use  of  data  ware¬ 
houses,  applying  their  results  of  data 
mining  in  the  pursuit  of  customer  inti¬ 
macy.  For  example,  Mary  H.  Kelley,  vice 
president  of  database  and  relationship 
marketing  at  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  Inc. 
in  San  Francisco,  told  the  audience  at  the 
July  1998  DCI  Marketing  Automation 
conference  in  New  York  City  that 
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He’s  not  sure  where  the  network  closet 
is  yet.  But  he  does  understand  how 
vital  information  is  to  the  success  of 
the  company.  And  with  a  StorageTek<p’ 
solution  in  place,  he  knows  his  users 
can  access,  move  and  share  that 
information  effortlessly,  across  the 
enterprise.  (Not  a  bad  thing  when  you’re 
the  new  guy.) 


course  he  already  knows 


With  the  latest  StorageTek  innovations, 
you  can  manage  information  in  ways 
you  never  thought  possible.  Our  unique 
OPENstorage'“  solutions  combine  the 
best  of  disk  and  tape  with  ultra-SCSI 
and  fibre  channel  connectivity,  for 
exceptional  speed  of  access  across  NT? 
NOS  and  UNIX®  platforms.  And  you’ll 
have  the  power  to  control  it  all  from  a 
single  location. 


StorageTek  solutions  give  you  maximum 
scalability,  so  you  can  handle  growth 
with  ease.  And  built-in  redundancy 
eliminates  single-point  failure,  so  your 
data  is  always  available.  All  of  which 
means  storage  you  can  feel  confident 
about  from  day  one.  To  learn  more,  call 
1-800-ST0RTEK  today,  or  visit  us  on 
the  Web.  Next  thing  you  know,  you’ll 
know — well,  pretty  much  everything. 


www.storagetek.com/firstday 


StorageTek. 

Information  Made  Powerful 

©  1998  Storage  Technology  Corporation.  StorageTek  is  a  registered  trademark:  and  OPENstorage  and 
Information  Made  Powerful  are  trademarks  of  Storage  Technology  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and 
registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Shhh. 


The  analysts  are  speaking 


The  Power  to  Manage.  Anything.  Anywhere f 


Introducing  Tivoli  Enterprise TB 

"This  release  is  revolution  ary... Tivoli  Enterprise  takes  a  very  major 
step  forward  in  easing  the  deployment  and  maintenance  of 

enterprise  management  solutions." 

-  Paul  Mason ,  IDC 


"[The]  Tivoli  Management  Agent'"  is  both  technically  exciting  and 
enormously  promising... it  is  no  less  than  a  watershed." 

-  Jonathan  Eunice ;  Illuminata 


"Tivoli  is  reacting  to  customer  demands  with  more  than  hype." 

-  Richard  Ptak,  D.H.  Brown  &  Associates 


"Tivoli  demonstrates  its  understanding  of  application  management." 

-  Sue  Aldrich,  Patricia  Seybold  Group 


"It  has  the  potential  to  revitalize  the  management  platform  market 

and,  ultimately,  make  your  job  easier." 

-  Rick  Sturm,  Enterprise  Management  Associates 


We  couldn't  have  said  it  better  ourselves.  Fact  is,  Tivoli  Enterprise  really  is  making  it  easier  to  manage 
today's  complex,  multiplatform  environments.  Mainframes  and  servers.  Laptops  and  PCs  by  the  thousands. 
Databases.  Critical  apps.  Its  built-in  decision  support  lets  you  focus  on  mission-critical  needs  before  those  that 
are  less  than  critical.  Hear  more  about  what  the  analysts  (and  we)  have  to  say  at  www.tivoli.com 


Tivoli  is  a  registered  trademark,  Tivoli  Enterprise  and  Tivoli  Management  Agent  are  trademarks,  and  The  Power  to  Manage.  Anything.  Anywhere,  is  a  service  mark,  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  In  Denmark,  Tivoli  is  a  trademark  licensed  from  Kjobenhavns 
Sommer  -  Tivoli  A/S.  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  is  an  IBM  company.  IBM  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product,  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©1998  Tivoli  Systems  Inc. 
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membership.  Based  on  those  factors, 
each  member  receives  different  promo¬ 
tional  offers,  lists  of  music  titles  on  sale 
and  monthly  featured  music  selections. 
The  longer  customers  have  been  in  the 
club,  the  bigger  the  discounts  they 
receive.  “Our  entire  business  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  our  ability  to  segment  our  cus¬ 
tomers  so  that  members  receive  catalogs 
and  offers  with  the  right  kind  of  music, 
a  featured  selection  we  think  they  would 
like  and  at  a  discount  level  in  line  with 
their  membership  in  the  club,”  says 
Elizabeth  Rose,  vice  president  of  strate¬ 
gic  planning  and  electronic  commerce. 
“There’s  virtually  nothing  we  can  do  as 
marketers  that  doesn’t  have  systems 
implications.  For  me,  there  are  certain 
people  whose  phone  calls  I  will  pick  up 
every  time,  and  they  include  the  top 
three  systems  guys  I  work  with.” 

Harrah’s  is  also  mastering  the  art  of 
one-to-one  marketing.  In  1997  it 
launched  its  Total  Gold  national  guest- 
recognition  program,  which  rewards 
loyal  customers  with  points  and  com¬ 
plimentary  offerings.  When  a  customer 
swipes  her  Total  Gold  identification  card 
at  a  slot  machine  or  presents  it  when 
checking  into  a  Harrah’s  hotel,  the 
account  number  is  transmitted  to 
Harrah’s  data  warehouse  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  data  warehouse  sends  back 
her  detailed  history  to  the  casino  prop¬ 
erty  and  alerts  the  property  employees 
via  an  electronic  pager  or  a  PC  screen 
that  this  customer  needs  to  be  wel¬ 
comed.  “When  an  Atlantic  City  cus¬ 
tomer  who’s  never  been  to  Las  Vegas 
goes  there  and  inserts  a  Total  Gold  card 
into  a  slot  machine,  within  seven  sec¬ 
onds  we  know  who  that  customer  is  and 
make  sure  that  information  is  accessible 
in  Las  Vegas,”  says  Boushy.  The  pro¬ 
gram  engenders  such  loyalty  that  in  its 
first  four  months,  from  September 
through  December  1997,  there  was  a  60 
percent  increase  in  customers  that  chose 
Harrah’s  when  traveling  to  a  new  casino 
over  the  same  time  period  before  the 
Total  Gold  card  program  was  started 
and  has  continued  through  August 
1998.  The  Vegas  property  almost  dou¬ 
bled  its  cross-market  visitation  (Atlantic 
City  customers  going  to  Las  Vegas  and 
vice-versa)  revenue,  and  cross-market 
play  overall  increased  by  more  than  $16 
million,  says  Boushy. 


Charles  Schwab  is  striving  to  use  its  data 
warehouse  to  discover  how  much 
money  a  customer  isn’t  investing  with 
Charles  Schwab.  “If  a  customer  invests 
$  1 0,000,  we  want  to  know  if  he  has  a 
million  dollars  elsewhere  that  he  isn’t 
investing  with  us  and  why  not,”  Kelley 
says.  Spiegel  Inc.’s  Redmond,  Wash.- 
based  Eddie  Bauer  Inc.  subsidiary  uses 
catalog  sales  information  in  its  data 
warehouse  to  determine  the  best  sites  for 
new  stores  and  to  eliminate  duplicate 
retail  mailings  to  customers  who  shop  at 
both  retail  and  catalog  channels,  says 
CIO  Jon  K.  Nordeen.  The  $14  billion 
Dallas-based  consumer  products  com¬ 
pany  Kimberly  Clark  Corp.  uses  its  data 
warehouse  in  the  business-to-business 


Allen  Gula,  CEO  of  Key  Services,  reports 
automated  marketing  has  been  more 
successful  than  he  could  have  dreamed. 


sector  to  market  to  its  customers’  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  company  identifies  individ¬ 
uals  its  distributors  market  to,  such  as 
the  building  manager  of  a  particular 
company,  and  targets  that  person  with 
mailings  about  the  benefits  of  Kleenex, 
Scott  towels  and  other  Kimberly  Clark 
products,  says  Tom  Ahonen,  director  of 
business  systems. 


One  to  One 

The  next  evolutionary  step  in  database 
marketing  is  targeting  one  customer  at 
a  time.  BMG  Direct,  the  New  York  City- 
based  direct  marketing  division  of  BMG 
Entertainment,  uses  its  data  warehouse 
to  coordinate  the  50  variations  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  promotion  that  are  mailed  out  to  its 
8  million  club  members  in  any  given 
period.  BMG’s  customers  are  classified 
into  14  different  musical  genre  prefer¬ 
ences  and  further  divided  by  length  of 
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can 


back. 


Deliver  a  solution  fast  with  Comshare  BudgetPLUS  —  the  proven 
packaged  budgeting  application  now  available  for  your  Oracle  database. 


For  once,  the  easy  road  is  the  best  way.  Comshare 
BudgetPLUS,  with  its  single  database,  open  architecture, 
and  built-in  intelligence,  lets  you  deliver  a  robust, 
Web-enabled  enterprise  budgeting  solution  quickly  and 
predictably.  And  it  now  runs  on  Oracle,  as  well  as  the 
leading  multidimensional  database.  BudgetPLUS  contains 
everything  we've  learned  about  enterprise  budgeting 
applications — something  we've  been  delivering  for  over  30 
years.  So  everyone  who  touches  the  budget  gets  exactly 


what  they  need  to  do  their  jobs— without  keeping  you 
from  doing  yours. 

BudgetPLUS  is  one  piece  in  the  total  Comshare  finance 
solution.  Our  integrated  portfolio  of  financial  applications 
includes  consolidation  and  reporting,  budgeting,  and 
performance  measurement.  Together,  they  help  you  support 
your  growing  and  changing  organization. 


Save  yourself  with  Comshare  BudgetPLUS.  Call  1.800.922.7979. 
Register  to  win  a  FREE  trip  to  Paradise  Island  at  www.comshare.com/escape/ 


COMSHARE 


Copyright  ©  1998  Comshare,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  BudgetPLUS  is  a  trademark  of  Comshare,  Inc. 
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Tools  of  the  Trade 

Marketing-automation  software  vendors 
are  popping  up  everywhere,  each  promising 
to  solve  marketing’s  every  need.  In  reality, 
according  to  analysts  at  Boston-based  Aberdeen 
Group  Inc.,  there  are  several  main  categories  of  soft¬ 
ware  tools  that  address  different  issues: 

Lead-management  software  tools  from 
such  vendors  as  Rubric  Inc.,  iMarket  Inc.,  IBM  Corp., 
Onyx  Software  Corp.,  GoldMine  Software  Corp.,  Siebel 
Systems  inc.  and  Exchange  Applications  inc.  manage 
customer  leads  from  an  initial  prospect  through  the 
close  of  a  sale  and  beyond. 

Campaign-management  software  made 
by  vendors  such  as  Rubric,  Epiphany  Corp.  and  Siebel 
enables  marketers  to  monitor  the  success  of  a  specific 
marketing  campaign— trade  show,  telemarketing/ 
database  campaign  or  product  launch— through 
closure. 

Marketing  encyclopedias  are  repositories 
of  sales  and  marketing  resources,  such  as  brochures 
and  product  information.  Offered  by  such  vendors  as 
EnCyc  Inc.,  Calico  Technology  Inc.  and  Siebel,  market¬ 
ing  encyclopedias  can  be  distributed  to  sales  reps  or 
others  on  either  a  push  (distribute  automatically)  or  a 
pull  (deliver  upon  request)  basis. 

Commerce  centers  are  an  Internet-based  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  call  center.  The  commerce  center  man¬ 
ages  both  voice  calls  and  Internet-based  customer 
interactions  with  customers,  provides  qualified,  cur¬ 
rent  leads  to  the  sales  team  and  gives  customers  the 
option  of  human  communication  with  a  customer 
agent.  Rockwell  Semiconductor  Systems  is  the  leader 
in  this  space,  although  there  is  no  fully  integrated 
product  available  yet. 

Data  mining/data  marketing  tools  cull 
through  vast  amounts  of  data  to  find  promising  cus¬ 
tomer  leads  and  track  and  quantify  marketing  and 
product  initiatives.  NCR  Corp.  and  Naviant  Technology 
Solutions  are  two  leading  marketing  data  mining  ven¬ 
dors,  with  Epiphany  hot  on  their  heels.  -J.  Bresnahan 


Cleveland-based  KeyCorp 
uses  its  data  warehouse  to 
cross-sell  new  products  to 
existing  customers,  says  for¬ 
mer  Vice  President  of  Direct 
Marketing  Jonathan  T.  Hill. 

For  example,  if  the  ware¬ 
house  “notices”  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  buying  a  lot  of  home 
improvement  products,  it 
may  suggest  to  a  customer 
service  representative  that  he 
offer  the  customer  a  low- 
interest-rate  home  equity 
loan.  This  capability  in  itself 
isn’t  particularly  new.  But 
Key  has  taken  it  a  step  further 
and  now  generates  customer 
leads  without  any  human 
intervention.  At  the  end  of  a 
customer  call  to  the  bank’s 
voice  response  unit,  the  sys¬ 
tem  automatically  informs 
the  customer  that  she’s  been 
approved  for  a  home  equity 
loan  and  asks  if  she’d  like  to 
receive  an  application.  “I  was 
afraid  they’d  hear  [the  voice 
response  unit]  and  hang  up, 
but  that’s  not  what’s  been 
happening  at  all,”  says  Allen 
J.  Gula,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Key  Services,  the  IS  arm  of 
KeyCorp.  “We’ve  had  better 
success  than  we  ever  thought 
we  would.” 

Enter  the  Internet 

More  than  anything,  the 
Internet  has  precipitated  the 
trend  toward  one-to-one  mar¬ 
keting.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
economical  way  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  customers,  says  Tom 
Haas,  vice  president  of  con¬ 
sulting  at  Hunter  Business 
Direct  Inc.,  because  it  only 
costs  about  5  cents  to  e-mail  a 
customer,  compared  with  as 
much  as  $5  for  direct  mail,  $8 
to  $24  for  telephone  sales  and  $40  to 
$400  for  a  field  call  from  a  sales  rep.  And 
it’s  definitely  faster.  Planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  a  traditional  marketing  campaign 
used  to  take  three  months;  today  it  can  be 
done  over  the  Internet  in  four  hours,  says 
Hal  Steger,  vice  president  of  marketing  at 
enterprise  marketing-automation  vendor 


Rubric  Inc.  in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

The  $15.2  billion  computer  giant  Dell 
Computer  Corp.  of  Round  Rock,  Texas, 
uses  the  Internet  to  provide  key  cus¬ 
tomers  with  personalized  Premier  Web 
pages.  Sitting  inside  Dell’s  firewall,  the 
pages  contain  product,  technical  and 
industry  information  of  interest  to  the 


particular  customer.  By  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  this  innova¬ 
tion,  the  customer  doesn’t 
have  to  waste  time  trying  to 
find  what  it  needs  among 
Dell’s  reams  of  information, 
and  Dell  gets  a  more  loyal 
customer,  says  Joe  Marengi, 
senior  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  group  at  Dell.  Customers 
can  communicate  with  their 
Dell  account  team  and  buy 
additional  products  online. 
Dell  even  coordinates  dis¬ 
counted  employee  purchase 
programs  through  the  cus¬ 
tomized  page.  Executives  on 
the  customer  side  can  use  the 
site  to  look  at  their  compa¬ 
ny’s  entire  order  history. 

Hitachi  has  gone  a  step 
further,  actually  allowing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  download  sample 
products  for  use  in  product 
simulations.  In  the  past, 
Hitachi’s  customers  had  to 
buy  a  semiconductor  device 
and  range  through  moun¬ 
tains  of  paper  documentation 
to  see  how  it  worked  in  the 
electronic  equipment  they 
were  building.  But  now  they 
will  have  the  ability  to  down¬ 
load  technical  “CAE/CAD 
symbols”  from  Hitachi’s 
extranet  that  summarize  how 
the  product  works,  and  they 
can  use  that  information  for 
testing  in  computer  simula¬ 
tions.  “In  the  past  you  would 
have  to  buy  it,  have  some 
administrative  people  put  in 
those  footprints  manually 
and  then  import  it  into  your 
CAD  system,”  says  Jim  Rey, 
director  of  marketing  com¬ 
munication.  “Now  it’s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  going  to  your  Web  site 
and  downloading  it.”  The 
result  may  be  fewer  actual  purchases 
upfront,  but  in  the  long  run  Rey  expects 
this  capability  to  win  Hitachi  more  cus¬ 
tomers.  Eventually,  Hitachi  will  expand 
this  extranet  offering  to  the  public 
Internet,  he  says. 

The  BMG  Music  Service  Web  site  is 
linked  to  its  data  warehouse.  As  soon  as 
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also  comes  in 
a  desktop 
version. 
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Fortunately, 
so  does  the 


If  you  haven’t  thought  about  your  desktop  level  year  2000  problems  yet,  it’s  time.  Because 
desktop  level  Y2K  anomalies  are  a  serious  problem.  One  that’s  easily  passed  around  the  network 
and  re-uploaded  to  your  mainframe. 

Norton  2000,M  Corporate  Edition  quickly  and  easily  addresses  the  three  critical  desktop  and 
laptop  vulnerabilities:  1)  hardware  problems  such  as  BIOS  and  real-time  clock,  2)  commercial 
off-the-shelf  application  Y2K  compliance  and  3)  end-user  created  data.  The  industry’s  most 
comprehensive  desktop  specific  solution  —  Norton  2000  lets  you  install,  test,  scan,  report,  and 
administrate  your  desktop  Y2K  solution  entirely  from  one  console. 

Save  all  your  vulnerable  desktop  PCs  and  data  from  year  2000  crises  with  Norton  2000. 
It’s  another  Symantec  solution  that  maximizes  user  productivity  and  minimizes  support  from  IT. 


SYMANTEC. 


Call  us  at  1*800-745-6054,  ext.  9CJ1 

or  visit  www.symantec.com! sabu/n2000 

FREE  BIOS  Test  and  Fix  download. 


Symantec  and  the  Symantec  logo  are  U.S.  registered  trademarks  of  Symantec  Corporation. 

Norton  2000  is  a  trademark  of  Symantec  Corporation.  Copyright  1998  Symantec  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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a  customer  logs  onto  the  site,  the  page 
automatically  reconfigures  to  reflect  the 
customer’s  musical  preferences  and 
account  history.  BMG  music  customers 
receive  different  prices  and  music  selec¬ 
tions  and  can  use  the  Web  site  to  refuse 
a  featured  selection,  which  otherwise  is 
automatically  sent.  Customers  can  also 
search  12,000  titles  of  music  (20  times 
as  many  as  listed  in  BMG’s  paper  cata¬ 
logs),  listen  to  sound  samples,  view 
account  history,  submit  customer  service 
transactions,  change  listening  prefer¬ 
ences  and,  for  classical  club  members, 
submit  questions  to  BMG’s  music  edi¬ 
tors.  In  addition  to  the  customer  loyalty 
it  fosters,  BMG’s  Web  site  enables  the 
company  to  learn  from  and  react  to  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences  in  a  timely  manner, 
says  Rose.  Prior  to  the  site,  by  the  time 
marketing  received  a  comment  or  knew 
how  well  a  particular  musical  selection 
or  promotion  did,  it  was  already  work¬ 
ing  on  several  mailings  down  the  line. 
But  now  they  can  analyze  response  rates 
and  individual  preferences  for  each  mar¬ 
keting  campaign  and  make  adjustments 
more  quickly  to  upcoming  mailings. 


Internal  Affairs 

To  rise  to  the  challenge  of  leading  the 
rest  of  the  company  into  the  new 
customer-centered  paradigm,  marketing 
must  get  itself  in  shape.  Many  software 
vendors  have  created  programs  that 
automate  such  basic  internal  marketing 
tasks  as  lead  generation  and  campaign 
management  (see  “Tools  of  the  Trade,” 
Page  44).  And  marketing  is  increasingly 
turning  to  IS  to  integrate  its  various  data 
sources  to  yield  a  complete  picture  of  the 
customers.  The  Internet  is  also  helping 
marketers  coordinate  as  teams.  For 
example,  Charles  Schwab’s  Schweb 
intranet  allows  300  Schwab  marketers 
around  the  country  to  access  the  com- 


Tips  on 
Achieving 
Customer 
Intimacy 

JON  K.  NORDEEN, 

CIO,  Spiegel  Inc. 

Make  sure  IS  and  mar¬ 
keting  are  pursuing 
the  same  strategy.  At 
Spiegel,  IS  thought  the 


company  was  divided 
into  catalog  and  retail 
functions,  but  market¬ 
ing  thought  the  com¬ 
pany  was  differentiat¬ 
ing  by  brand.  The 
groups  had  to  formally 
spell  out  the  official 
strategy  before  IS 
could  offer  substantial 
value  to  marketing. 


pany’s  aggregate  customer  information 
from  the  data  warehouse  and  perform 
simple  point-and-click  customer  queries. 
They  can  find  out  who  their  best  cus¬ 
tomers  are  and  offer  discounts,  for 
example,  or  generate  lead  lists  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  campaign.  In  the  past,  when  mar¬ 
keters  wanted  to  draw  up  a  list  of  suit¬ 
able  customer  leads,  they  had  to  put  in 
a  request  to  the  data  analysis  depart¬ 
ment.  Now  they  can  simply  use  their 
browser,  says  Kelley. 

Unlike  some  of  its  younger  competi¬ 
tors,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  (HP)  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  enters  this  era  of  customer 
intimacy  with  baggage  from  the  old  way 
of  thinking.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  HP’s 
more  than  70  business  units  didn’t  work 
together,  nor  did  they  care  much  about 
understanding  the  customer.  Each  oper¬ 
ated  nearly  autonomously  with  its  own 
marketing  budgets  and  IS  projects. 
Many  were  targeting  the  same  customers 
without  even  knowing  it,  says  J.  Andrew 
Danver,  senior  consultant  in  relationship 
marketing  at  HP.  Changing  this  mind-set 
to  work  together  for  a  360-degree  view 


Jerry  Gregoire  (left)  and  Joe  Marengi  of 
Dell  have  led  the  way  in  integrating  IT 
and  marketing. 

of  the  customer  was  no  easy  task.  HP’s 
marketing  managers  worked  with  IS  to 
create  an  intranet  site  to  pass  the  word 
that  customer  intimacy  was  the  way  to 
go  and  the  only  way  to  get  there  was  to 
become  more  tightly  integrated.  The 
intranet,  called  1 : 1/Relationship 
Marketing,  contained  best  practice  com¬ 
mentary,  advice  from  consultants,  a 
bimonthly  newsletter,  slide  presentations, 
outside  research  and  discussion  groups 
about  how  and  why  to  adopt  a  customer- 
centered  mentality.  Slowly  but  surely,  the 
intranet  is  helping  to  change  attitudes, 
says  Danver.  “It  takes  a  long  time  to  turn 
a  Queen  Mary  around,”  he  says. 

Everyone’s  a  Marketer 

Perhaps  the  most  important  way  that  IT 
supports  marketing’s  mission  is  by  help¬ 
ing  it  transform  the  entire  company  into 
a  customer-centered  environment.  On 
the  front  end,  marketing  must  be  able  to 
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Baan  Applications 
Oracle  Applications 
PeopleSoft  Applications 
SAP  R/3 

When  a  company  invests  millions  in  an 
enterprise  application,  the  CIO  isn’t  the 
only  one  who  expects  a  maximum  return 
on  investment. 

One  company  can  help  you  achieve 
it  -  fast.  For  more  than  1 8  years,  BMC 
Software  has  been  focused  on  helping 
global  companies  gain  the  most  from  their 
applications  and  data.  We  call  our  coordi¬ 
nated  approach  Application  Service 
Assurance  (ASA™),  and  you  can  count  on 
it  to  dramatically  reduce  total  cost  of 
ownership  and  increase  organizational 
productivity.  Our  solutions  manage 
application  performance,  availability  and 
recovery.  Across  the  enterprise  we  ensure 
your  critical  applications  and  the 
databases,  messaging/middleware, 
systems  and  underlying  resources  they 
depend  on  are  all  running  at  their  peak. 

Find  out  how  we  can  help  you  achieve 
maximum  ROI  from  your  applications  and 
data  Call  today  for  our  complete 
ASA  solution  kit:  800  408-4810, 
or  view  us  on  the  Web  at: 
www.bmc.com/info 

mm 

SOFTWARE 


BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos,  and  all  other  product 
or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of 
BMC  Software,  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  in  other  select  countries.  ® 
and  ™  indicate  USA  registration  or  USA  trademark.  Other  third- 
party  logos  and  product/trade  names  mentioned  are  registered 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
©1998,  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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share  knowledge  with  sales  and  cus¬ 
tomer  support  so  everybody  has  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  customer.  On  the 
back  end,  the  shop  floor  must  be  able  to 
respond  to  customer  demands  and  de¬ 
liver  what  marketing  promises,  be  it 
mass  customization  or  the  ability  to 
track  packages.  Technology  makes  this 
level  of  integration  possible. 

Hitachi  is  among  those  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  this  integrated  company-as-mar- 
keting-unit  mentality.  With  33,000  dif¬ 
ferent  semiconductor  and  integrated 
circuit  products,  remembering  which 
customer  to  tell  about  which  semicon¬ 
ductor  update  is  a  tall  order.  Engineers 
continually  come  up  with  new  products 
or  upgrade  existing  ones.  But  now  cus¬ 
tomers  receive  information  about  new 
products  as  a  matter  of  course  without 
any  human  involvement.  Customers  fill 
out  a  profile  on  the  Web  highlighting 
which  products  they’re  interested  in  and 
the  information  is  automatically  linked 
to  Hitachi’s  engineering  or  sales  depart¬ 


ments.  As  the  product  design  engineers 
make  changes  to  existing  products  or 
create  new  semiconductor  solutions, 
they  use  a  standard  template  to  enter 
their  work  into  a  document-manage¬ 
ment  system.  The  system  automatically 
routes  the  engineer’s  changes  to  the 
appropriate  people  in  the  company  for 
approval  and  then  e-mails  it  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  requested  related  doc¬ 
umentation  online,  says  Rey. 

Dell  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
highly  integrated  companies  today. 
Starting  with  sales  reps  helping  cus¬ 
tomers  configure  a  system  from  scratch, 
every  process  under  Dell’s  roof  is  inte¬ 
grated,  says  CIO  Jerry  Gregoire.  First, 
the  order-management  system  prevents 
sales  reps  from  offering  a  product  that 
can’t  be  built.  Once  the  customer  places 
the  order,  the  system  immediately  sends 
it  to  the  shop  floor  to  be  constructed  and 
simultaneously  to  Dell’s  procurement 
department  and  Web  site.  That  way 
Dell’s  suppliers  know  a  particular  part 


Tips  on 
Achieving 
Customer 
Intimacy 

TOM  AHONEN, 

director  of  business 
systems,  Kimberly 
Clark  Corp. 

Help  marketing  and  IS 
understand  each 
other’s  mission  and 
perspective.  Most  of 
the  people  in  Kimberly 
Clark’s  IS  group  have 


business  degrees,  or 
at  least  take  some 
marketing  classes. 
They,  in  turn,  promote 
themselves  internally. 
Ahonensitsin  on  all 
strategy  meetings,  and 
IS  and  marketing  work 
side  by  side.  “In  the 
same  way  it’s  very  nat¬ 
ural  to  invite  the 
finance  or  logistics  guy, 
it’s  becoming  more  and 
more  natural  to  invite 
the  IS  guy,”  he  says. 


Doing  the  Run  Around  IS 


Marketers  and  i.s.  folk  haven’t 
always  been  the  best  of  friends.  In 
fact,  “There’s  no  function  inside  a 
company  as  widely  misunderstood  by  the  IT 
department  as  marketing  because  marketing  is 
largely  an  art,...and  IT  is  about  numbers,”  says 
Barton  Goldenberg,  president  of  the  marketing 
and  sales  force  automation  consultancy 
Information  Systems  Marketing  Inc.  (ISM)  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  On  the  other  side,  marketers 
don’t  always  think  in  terms  of  technology  and 
often  summarily  dismiss  IS,  assuming  it  won’t 
understand  or  can’t  deliver  their  needs.  “What 
you  hit  upon  is  a  huge  wall  of  misunderstanding, 
skepticism  and  fear,”  Goldenberg  continues. 

In  the  past,  this  tension  prompted  marketing 
to  go  outside  the  company  for  technology 
assistance.  Today  vendors  have  gotten  good 
at  pitching  marketing  directly.  And  the  truth 
is,  there  are  some  really  good  marketing- 
automation  software  packages  out  there, 
while  many  IS  groups  are  still  coming  up  to 
speed  on  marketing’s  needs. 

Nevertheless,  marketing  shouldn’t  try  to 
implement  applications  without  involvement 
from  IS.  If  something  goes  wrong,  IS  has  to 
clean  up  the  mess.  Even  if  the  vendor  has  a  toll- 


free  technical  help  number,  there’s  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  that  vendor  will  stay  in  business.  And 
the  problem  could  occur  in  the  server  or  lap¬ 
tops  runningthe  software,  instead  of  in  the 
software  itself.  Most  important,  the  application 
may  not  integrate  with  the  company’s  overall 
architecture,  rendering  true  one-to-one  mar¬ 
keting  impossible  without  much  fuss. 

The  ideal  scenario  is  that  IS  and  marketing 
work  together  to  formulate  a  strategy.  If  IS  isn’t 
able  to  build  a  proprietary  system  itself— and 
there’s  no  reason  why  it  should,  given  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  software  tools  out  there— it  should 
still  be  involved  in  choosing  the  vendor  and 
maintaining  and  troubleshooting  the  system. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  IS  should  develop 
marketing  systems  expertise  in-house.  “It’s  OK 
to  outsource  if  you  don’t  care  about  having  that 
core  competency  inside  or  it’s  not  something 
you’ve  developed  yet,”  says  Tom  Ahonen, 
director  of  business  systems  at  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  company  Kimberly  Clark  Corp.  “But  if 
something  is  strategic,  I  struggle  with  why 
you’d  want  to  outsource  it.  And  when  you  talk 
about  the  information  you’re  using  to  drive  the 
marketing  of  the  organization,  that  feels  pretty 
strategic  to  me.”  -J.  Bresnohan 


was  used,  and  the  customer  can  track  the 
order’s  delivery  status.  Dell’s  tight  inte¬ 
gration  wins  and  retains  highly  lucrative 
customers,  according  to  Marketing  1  to 
l’s  Dorf.  For  instance,  if  a  global  com¬ 
pany  such  as  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  FFP 
hires  five  actuaries  in  Cleveland,  two 
consultants  in  Bahrain,  Saudia  Arabia, 
and  one  executive  in  Paris,  each  of  them 
will  receive  new,  uniquely 
configured  computers  that 
will  be  shipped  the  very  next 
day,  provided  the  order  gets 
to  Dell  by  4  p.m.  The  fact 
that  the  computers  arrive 
already  loaded  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  each  employee 
needs  saves  KPMG  from  hav¬ 
ing  to  employ  an  additional 
dozen  IS  employees,  and  the 
employees  can  be  up  and  run¬ 
ning  faster.  These  extra  ben¬ 
efits  make  Dell  almost  irre¬ 
placeable  to  its  customers, 
says  Dorf — the  ultimate  goal 
of  customer  relationship 
management.  Or  enterprise 
marketing  automation.  Or 
one-to-one  marketing. 

Whatever  you  call  it,  cus¬ 
tomer  intimacy  is  the  name  of 
the  game.  And  marketing  is 
an  organization’s  coach  and 
clutch  player  all  at  once. 
Companies  that  figure  out 
how  to  leverage  IT  to  build 
loyal,  lasting  relationships 
with  consumers  will  be 
tomorrow’s  winners. 


Jennifer  Bresnahan  is  a  for¬ 
mer  senior  writer  at  CIO. 
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The  world's  most  complete  data  center  solution  is 
now  faster,  more  powerful  and  more  flexible  than 
ever  before. 


That's  because  Sequent's  NUMA-Q™  servers  are  now 
based  on  the  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Xeon™  processor,  the 
fastest,  most  advanced  Intel  microprocessor  ever.  And 
that  makes  this  Intel-based  server  perfect  for  sophis¬ 
ticated,  demanding  enterprise  applications  such  as 
ERP,  DSS,  and  e-commerce.  NUMA-Q  is  scalable  from 
four  to  252  processors,  and  up  to  48  terabytes  of 
storage,  so  it  can  handle  anything  you  throw  at  it. 

NUMA-Q  is  at  the  heart  of  Sequent's  NUMACenter™ 
a  complete  data  center  solution  that  includes  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  and  services  to  make  integration  into 
your  existing  IT  infrastructure  fast,  easy  and  remark¬ 
ably  cost-effective.  NUMACenter  lets  you  run  Unix 
and  Windows  NT®  applications  simultaneously  on  a 
single  platform,  providing  you  with  the  ideal  support 
for  all  your  enterprise  applications. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.sequent.com/numa-q  to 
learn  more  about  Sequent's  full  range  of  data  center 
solutions,  or  call  us  today  at  1-800-257-9044. 


Sequent  is  a  registered  trademark  and  NUMA-Q  and  NUMACenter  are  trademarks 
of  Sequent  Computer  Systems  Inc.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Penitum  are 
registered  trademarks  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  traedemark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  trade¬ 
marks  or  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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■  TIBCO  software  connects  all  your  applications,  databases  and  networks.  You  become 

a  global,  real-time,  event-driven  enterprise.  (Over  500  of  the  world's  leading 
corporations  are.)  You  know  instantly  the  relevant  events  that  drive  your  business. 
Your  business  processes  are  integrated  for  smarter,  faster  decisions.  You  reduce 
cycle  times.  You  deliver  customer  service  at  the  highest  level. 

You  win.  www.tibco.com 


And  that  should  definitely  put  a  smile  on  your  face . 
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THIS  ARTICLE  WILL  HELP  READERS 


►  Pinpoint  project  management  problems 

►  Articulate  conflict  resolution  options 

►  Work  successfully  with  difficult  executives 


A  newly  hired 
executive  threatens 


?.$?$>• 


an  important  IS 
project.  How  can 
the  project  manager 
snatch  back  victory f 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  hypothetical  case  pre¬ 
sents  a  common  managerial  problem  and  is  not 
intended  to  reflect  any  particular  actual  situation. 
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AVIS  MCGOVERN  SPRAWLED  OUT  ON  HIS 
couch  and  began  another  round  of  chan¬ 
nel  surfing.  He’d  been  at  it  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  his  wife  had  already  decamped  to  the 
living  room  with  a  book.  But  McGovern  couldn’t 
stop  his  endless  clicking.  It  was  the  only  thing  that 
calmed  him  down  enough  to  stop  thinking  about 
work  and  his  project  from  hell. 

McGovern  was  a  partner  at  Dynagix,  a  Hartford, 
Conn.-based  consulting  firm  that  specialized  in 
building  systems  for  administrative  functions, 
such  as  finance  and  HR.  Dynagix  was  small— 
about  70  people  total,  with  revenues  of  $100 
million  — but  it  had  enjoyed  high  double-digit 
growth  for  its  five  years  of  existence.  And 
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McGovern  was  the  project  leader  and 
chief  liaison  for  the  company’s  biggest 
client,  insurance  giant  Colony  Financial, 
also  in  Hartford. 

At  the  thought  of  Colony,  McGovern’s 
hand  tightened  on  the  remote.  He’d 
already  built  two  successful  systems  for 
the  company.  The  first  tracked  the  com¬ 
pany’s  network  of  independent  insur¬ 
ance  agents,  and  the  second  was  a 
benefits-administration  system.  He 
thought  wearily  of  all  the  hours  he’d  put 
in,  building  trust  with  the  people  he  con¬ 
sidered  his  two  main  clients  there,  CIO 
Lois  Ferlengetti  and  Don  Alberthal,  the 
head  of  human  resources.  They  had 
worked  together  smoothly  and  formed 
a  triumvirate  that  respected  each  other’s 
business  needs.  In  fact,  the  three  had 
even  gone  on  a  weekend  golfing  trip  to 
Cape  Cod  the  previous  fall  to  mark 
the  launch  of  the  latest  and  biggest 
Dynagix/Colony  collaboration,  a  job¬ 
posting  system  that  would  link  Colony 
managers,  internal  recruiters  and  job 
applicants  using  artificial  intelligence 
software  on  top  of  an  integrated  Web- 
based  system.  The  system  would  inte¬ 
grate  every  asset  of  hiring  an  employee, 
from  the  moment  an  applicant  sent  in  a 
resume  to  the  time  she  accepted  an  offer. 
The  three  of  them  had  talked  excitedly 
as  they  worked  their  way  to  the  19th 
hole,  brainstorming  ways  to  transform 
HR  from  an  administrative  backwater 
to  a  star  performer  that  used  cutting- 
edge  techniques  to  hire  the  most  talented 
people  available. 

McGovern’s  hours  of  relationship¬ 
building  paid  off.  When  Alberthal  ran 
into  Claire  O’Doherty,  Dynagix’s  found¬ 
ing  partner,  at  a  business  lunch,  he’d  told 
her,  “Davis  is  the  only  project  manager 
I’ve  ever  worked  with  who  knows  how 
to  listen  to  the  customer  and  turn  out  a 
system  that  reflects  business  goals.” 

Unfortunately,  Alberthal  would  resign 
his  position  six  months  later,  after  his 
wife  landed  a  plum  job  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  McGovern’s  work  life  would  turn 
bleak  with  the  arrival  of  Alberthal’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Marty  Downes,  who’d  been  hired 
away  from  a  conservative  financial  ser¬ 
vices  company  in  Boston.  It  seemed  as  if 
Downes  had  mentally  painted  an  indeli¬ 
ble  bull’s  eye  on  McGovern’s  forehead 
at  their  very  first  meeting.  McGovern 
and  Ferlengetti  had  prepared  a  status 


report  on  the  job-posting  system,  and 
Downes  ripped  it  apart.  The  two  friends 
tried  to  reason  with  Downes  as  he  red- 
lined  some  new  features  suggested  by  the 
internal  recruiters,  HR  administrative 
staff  and  hiring  managers  who  would 
use  the  system.  For  example,  McGovern 
had  tried  to  explain  that  the  recruiters 
wanted  to  be  able  to  search  the  system 
by  job  title,  cross-referenced  to  possible 
internal  candidates’  names.  The  users 
estimated  that  such  a  feature  would  dou¬ 
ble  internal  hiring,  saving  millions  in 
training  costs.  But  Downes  saw  only  that 
the  project’s  scope  had  widened.  “Stop 
pandering  to  every  whim  the  rank  and 
file  have,”  he  scolded  them.  “You’re  here 
to  write  code,  not  conduct  touchy-feely 
feedback  sessions.  You  have  a  strict 
schedule  to  adhere  to.  We  pay  you  to 
build  technology,  not  waste  my  staff’s 
time  making  sure  you  get  every  last 
detail  right.  Stop  the  hand-holding  and 
stick  to  the  original  project  plans.  That’s 
what  they’re  there  for.” 

Frighteningly,  Downes  also  appeared 
to  have  little  technical  understanding. 
The  fact  that  the  system  was  Web-based 
seemed  to  irritate  him.  He  called  it  “that 
Internet  fad,”  and  openly  boasted  of 
having  never  visited  Colony’s  intranet. 
McGovern  had  tried  to  show  him  some 
of  the  HR  resources  available  on  the 
intranet,  but  Downes  didn’t  listen.  He 
didn’t  know  how  to  bookmark  sites,  and 
he  didn’t  want  to  learn.  “I’d  never  be 
able  to  find  my  way  back  to  those 
pages,”  he  said.  “It’s  too  complicated. 


Technology  is  for  people  like  you  and 
the  IS  group.  My  job  is  people.” 

And  saving  money.  Downes  had  “jok¬ 
ingly”  told  the  project  team  that  substi¬ 
tuting  a  good  filing  cabinet  for  the  Web- 
based  technology  would  cut  the  project 
costs  to  nothing.  In  fact,  McGovern 
fumed,  all  Downes  seemed  to  think 
about  was  how  to  cut  costs  out  of  the 
countless  administrative  tasks  HR  han¬ 
dled.  He  had  little  interest  in  how  much 
Colony’s  internal  recruiters  and  man¬ 
agers  backed  the  recruiting  system.  He 
just  saw  the  budget:  $3  million  dollars 
for  a  two-year  project.  As  Downes  nit- 
picked  and  second-guessed  McGovern 
on  project  costs,  the  project  fell  a  month, 
then  two,  behind  schedule,  which 
incensed  the  irascible  HR  chief  further. 
Worse,  McGovern  was  no  longer  allowed 
to  gather  input  from  users.  He  feared  that 
users  would  boycott  the  system  if  it  ever 
did  hit  production,  which  would  doubt¬ 
less  paste  an  “I  told  you  so,  you’ll  never 
work  for  us  again”  smile  right  across 
Downes’  face. 

McGovern  sighed  and  shoved  another 
couch  pillow  under  his  head.  He’d  come 
across  a  golf  tournament,  and  as  he 
watched  Tiger  Woods  tee  off,  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  vibrant,  innovative  HR  depart¬ 
ment  he  and  his  friends  had  dreamed  up 
on  the  golf  course.  Now  it  seemed  less 
likely  than  a  hole  in  one. 

Donald  Mankin 

professor  and  dean  of  the 
College  of  Organizational 
Studies,  California  School 
of  Professional  Psychology, 

Los  Angeles.  Mankin  is  the 
author  of  Teams  and  Technology: 
Fulfilling  the  Promise  of  the  New 
Organization  (Harvard  Business 
School  Press,  1996). 

My  heart  goes  out  to 
McGovern.  His  client, 
Marty  Downes,  is  a  real 
Neanderthal,  a  throw¬ 
back  to  an  earlier  generation  of  HR  pro¬ 
fessionals.  The^e  days,  most  managers 
have  evolved  a  few  steps  up  the  corpo¬ 
rate  Darwinian  scale.  Instead  of  outright 
negativity,  the  managers  I  run  across 
mouth  the  appropriate  cliches  about 
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How  do  you  integrate 


I  nternet, 

mgltimedia, 

and  intranet  in  a 
call  center? 


/ 


Answer:  Any  way  that  works  for  your  customers. 
Via  multivendor  enterprise  switching  systems. 
With  computer-telephony  integration  apps 


running  on  open  client/server  standards. 

Tied  into  any  database  you  can  name.  And 

with  Windows-based  authoring  tools  to  create 

It's  all  about  the  customers.  Reaching  you  how 
interfaces  that  reflect  your  operations  like  a  mirror. 

they  want,  when  they  want.  And  getting  treated 
However  your  customers  want  it,  Aspect  delivers. 

the  way  they  like. That's  how  we've  built  Aspect,  even 

pegging  our  compensation  to  customer  satisfaction. 

So  give  us  a  call...  a  click.. .whatever  you  like. 

1.800.226.8440.  www.aspect.com 


Call  Centers.  Done  Right. 


^ASPECT 


Company  and  product  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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involving  users  in  systems  development 
and  serving  the  internal  customer.  But 
they  haven’t  a  clue  as  to  how  to  execute 
their  apparently  good  intentions.  (Of 
course,  the  depth  of  these  good  inten¬ 
tions  often  appears  quite  shallow  when 
faced  with  the  tough  choices,  such  as 
resource  allocation,  which  is  necessary 
to  carrying  them  out.) 

Nonetheless,  HR  Neanderthals  still 
exist,  and  McGovern  has  the  bad  fortune 
to  have  one  for  a  client.  So  what  can  he 
do?  He  doesn’t  have  a  lot  of  options,  and 
none  of  them  look  real  good.  But  there 
are  at  least  a  couple  of  leverage  points 
available  to  him.  One  is  Lois  Ferlengetti, 
the  CIO.  He  has  a  good  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  her,  and  while  it  doesn’t 
seem  from  the  story  that  she  has  much 
influence  on  Downes,  as  a  senior  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  client  company  she  probably 
has  more  influence  than  McGovern 
does.  He  can  ask  her  to  use  her  influence 
to  try  to  expand  Downes’s  limited  vision 
about  the  capabilities  and  business  scope 
of  new  technology.  Perhaps  other  allies 
can  also  be  discreetly  drawn  into  this 
web  of  influence — some  members  of  the 
HR  staff  that  Downes  respects  and  even 

“McGovern 
needs  to  sit 
down  with 
Downes  and 
create  a 
project 
charter  that 
reflects  the 
change  of 
sponsor. 
Indeed,  it’s 
the  first  thing 
he  should 
have  done.” 

-GOPAL  KAPUR 


the  founding  partner  of  Dynagix  herself. 

At  the  same  time,  McGovern  and 
his  allies  should  also  go  back  to  the 
original  project  plan.  What  are  the 
objectives?  Are  they  expressed  in  terms 
of  building  a  system  or  addressing  a 
business  need?  Hopefully  the  latter.  If 
so,  McGovern  can  make  his  case  by 
refocusing  Downes’s  attention  on  the 
original  business  need — i.e.,  being  able 
to  identify,  hire  and  retain  the  best  peo¬ 
ple  possible — rather  than  on  the  lim¬ 
ited,  suboptimal  administrative  effi¬ 
ciencies  that  may  save  some  money  in 
the  short  run  but  will  ultimately  under¬ 
mine  Colony  Financial’s  long-term 
competitive  performance. 

Frankly,  however,  these  options  are 
probably  long  shots,  given  how  rigid 
and  shortsighted  Downes  seems  to 
be.  So  while  he  is  trying  his  best  to  do 
what  he  can  about  enlightening  his 
client,  McGovern  should  expect  the 
worst  and  plan  accordingly.  As  his 
business  coach/psychotherapist,  I 
would  recommend  that  McGovern 
diplomatically  document  his  concerns 
about  the  project  and  begin  to  look  else¬ 
where  for  his  next  project. 

it 

Gopal  Kapur 

president,  Center  for 
Project  Management, 

San  Ramon,  Calif.  Kapur 
specializes  in  project  man¬ 
agement  portfolio  manage¬ 
ment,  management  of 
mega-projects  and  advising 
runaway  projects. 


MCGOVERN  IS  NOT  IN  A 
happy  situation,  but  he’s 
not  helping  matters  with 
his  rather  passive  behav¬ 
ior.  Here’s  his  firSt  step:  Turn  the  televi¬ 
sion  off  and  go  join  his  wife  in  the  living 
room  wifli  the  libation  of  his  choice. 
After  all,  work  shouldn’t  dominate  his 
life  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

Once  he’s  put  things  into  perspective, 
it’s  time  for  some  project  analysis.  As  I 
see  it,  he’s  lost  a  very  strong,  enthusias¬ 
tic  sponsor  in  Don  Alberthal,  what  I  call 
a  champion.  Alberthal  has  been  replaced 
with  his  polar  opposite,  Marty  Downes, 
the  nemesis  sponsor.  Downes  is  not 


invested  in  this  project  and  views  it  in 
negative,  suspicious  terms.  In  light  of 
Downes’s  antagonistic  attitude  toward 
the  project,  McGovern  needs  to  drop 
everything  and  concentrate  on  building 
a  solid  relationship  with  Downes.  He 
and  Ferlengetti,  the  CIO,  need  to  sit 
down  with  Downes,  acknowledge  the 
change  in  sponsors  and  retrofit  the  proj¬ 
ect  accordingly. 

Was  there  a  thorough  project  charter 
in  place  for  this  project?  It  doesn’t  seem 
so,  or  everybody  would  have  a  reference 
document  that  spells  out  project  goals 
rather  succinctly.  If  there  is  one,  it’s  either 
not  very  specific,  or  it’s  been  sidelined, 
because  obviously  nobody’s  following 
it.  So  it’s  time  to  begin  again.  McGovern 
needs  to  sit  down  with  Downes  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  project  charter  that  reflects  the 
change  of  sponsor.  Indeed,  it’s  the  first 
thing  he  should  have  done.  There  are  five 
important  questions  he  needs  to  address 
in  his  charter. 

■  What  are  the  project’s  objectives? 

■  What  are  its  key  measures  of 
success? 

■  What  does  this  project  need  to  be 
successfully  completed?  (Simply 
putting  the  system  into  production  is 
not  enough.  There  must  be  evidence 
of  business  payback.) 

■  Under  what  conditions  should  this 
project  be  shut  down? 

■  What’s  the  stakeholder  assessment 
of  this  project?  What  do  the 
users  think? 

There  are  several  more  things 
McGovern  needs  to  do  to  tip  the  odds 
of  success  in  his  favor.  It’s  clear,  for 
example,  that  Downes  sees  him  as  a 
code  jockey.  This  is  a  rather  ominous 
sign  that  McGovern  may  not  have  been 
doing  a  good  job  of  building  a  strategic 
relationship  with  him.  McGovern  seems 
to  be  reacting  as  things  happen  and  not 
planning  his  moves  in  advance.  For 
example,  Downes  obviously  has  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  (and  regard  for) 
technology.  But  this  doesn’t  have  to 
sound  the  death  knell  for  the  project. 
When  McGovern  talks  to  Downes,  the 
conversation  should  contain  a  minimum 
of  technical  terms  and  a  maximum  of 
business  benefits. 

McGovern  can  also  help  his  cause  by 
chunking  the  two-year  project  into  six- 
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"MASTERPIECE®/ NET  IS  THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE  OF  FINANCE." 

When  Prestige  Software  International™  introduced  Masterpiece®/Net,  we  were  confident  the  global  financial  harmony  it  offered  would 
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accounting  practices  in  places  as  diverse  as  Paris  and  Shanghai.  And  it  monitors  business  events  to  get  the  right  information  to  the  right  person.  Like 
letting  the  appropriate  employee  know  a  purchase  order  awaits  approval.  Or  a  customer's  balance  exceeds  their  credit  limit. 

The  fact  is,  our  versatile  software  has  been  acclaimed  for  everything  from  its  forecasting  powers  to  its 
Year  2000  and  Euro  readiness. 

If  you'd  like  to  find  out  how  well  Masterpiece/Net  can  perform  for  your  financial  operations— and  how 
amazingly  fast  all  its  functionality  can  be  implemented— call  us  at  1-800-753-4321,  and  visit  our  website  at 
www.prestigesoft.com.  Both  will  be  well  worth  your  time. 

And  you  can  quote  us  on  that. 
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month  deployment  cycles.  It’s  a  bad 
financial  equation  to  wait  two  years  for 
any  ROI.  If  possible,  perhaps  the  Web 
component  should  not  be  implemented 
early  in  the  cycle,  given  Downes’s  pre¬ 
sent  attitude. 

Finally,  McGovern  has  been  very 
good  about  talking  to  the  customer,  but 
he  needs  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  scope 
creep,  the  bane  of  any  project  manager. 
As  bad  as  Downes  sounds,  he’s  telling 
McGovern  to  stick  to  the  original  plan, 
and  that’s  very  smart. 


Downes  would  have  been, 

“new  boss,  new  project.” 

When  a  new  executive  takes 
charge,  he  or  she  will  gener¬ 
ally  want  to  put  his  or  her 
imprint  on  the  department, 
and  McGovern  should  have 
anticipated  this  and  been  sen¬ 
sitive  to  this  issue.  As  long  as 
it’s  not  morally  objectionable, 
he  should  be  prepared  to  do 
what  the  boss  wants.  At  the 
outset,  McGovern  should 
have  asked  about  Downes’s 
priorities,  management  style, 
business  objectives  and  bonus 
criteria.  McGovern  has  paid 
a  high  price  in  lost  respect 
and  trust  to  stick  to  his  orig¬ 
inal  process.  Downes  now 
considers  McGovern  a  com- 
plainer  who  can’t  deliver  a 
project  on  time. 

The  time  is  long  overdue 
for  McGovern  to  show 
Downes  that  he  can  think  in 
business  terms  that  resonate 
with  the  new  HR  chief. 

Downes  is  not  so  different 
from  Alberthal.  He,  too, 
wants  to  change  HR’s  status 
as  an  administrative  back¬ 
water,  but  his  method  is  very 
bottom-line  driven.  Downes 
says  his  job  is  people,  but  it’s  ■■■■■ 
really  not:  His  first  priority  is 
cutting  costs.  For  Downes,  this  trans¬ 
lates  to  reducing  the  cost  of  all  the 
“administrivia”  common  to  HR  func¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  prime  opportunity  for 
McGovern  to  respond  to  Downes’s  pri¬ 
orities.  Where’s  his  spreadsheet  detail¬ 
ing  the  net  present  value  analysis  of  the 
job-posting  project?  How  is  it  going  to 
pay  off  over  two  years?  McGovern 
claims,  for  example,  that  certain 
changes  will  save  millions  in  training 
costs,  but  where’s  the  financial  analysis? 
Downes  will  respond  to  a  spreadsheet 
better  than  he  will  to  entreaties  that  he’s 
not  listening  to  the  user  needs,  which 
aren’t  his  main  priority.  If  Downes  is 
interested  in  eliminating  jobs  and  reduc¬ 
ing  costs,  McGovern  could  be  propos¬ 
ing  new  systems  that  do  that  very 
thing  and  backing  them  up  with  the 
proper  financial  analysis.  Don’t  even 
ask  Downes  to  look  at  computers. 


McGovern  has  to  speak  to  him  in  his 
own  language. 

As  to  the  project  falling  two  months 
behind  schedule,  this  is  very  bad  indeed. 
If  it’s  due  to  Downes’s  nit-picking, 
McGovern  and  his  team  should  make 
sure  to  document  every  single  change 
order.  I’m  not  saying  that  Downes  is  not 
a  problem,  too,  but  he’s  not  the  subject  of 
this  case.  The  question  here  is,  What  can 
McGovern  do?  He  can’t  change  Downes. 
All  he  can  change  is  his  own  behavior. 
And  he  should  keep  to  the  schedule. 

If  all  the  efforts  outlined  above 
don’t  work,  it’s  clean-slate  time. 
McGovern  should  be  detached  enough 
emotionally  to  transfer  to  another  proj¬ 
ect  and  let  another  Dynagix  project 
leader  take  over. 


Senior  Editor  Carol  Hildebrand  can  be 
reached  via  e-mail  at  cjh@cio.com. 


Neal  M.  Goldsmith 

president,  Tribeca 
Research  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  publisher, 
BusinessTech,  a  monthly 
Web-based  journal  of  strategies 
and  tools  for  executives  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Internet  business,  emerg¬ 
ing  technology  and  strategic 
planning. 


My  reaction  may  seem 
unfeeling,  but  McGovern 
is  acting  like  a  big,  neu¬ 
rotic  baby.  It’s  not  that  I 
don’t  commiserate  with  McGovern’s 
iroblems,  jjnf  I  find  that  he’s  got  the 
wrong  perspective.  He’s  a  professional 
consultant,  and  that  means  he  shouldn’t 
get  too  personally  invested  in  a  project — 
not  just  for  his  own  mental  health,  but 
for  his  effectiveness  as  a  consultant.  If 
his  proposals  are  rejected,  he  needs  to 
roll  with  the  punches  and  give  Downes 
the  system  that  he  requests,  not  the  one 
he  wishes  Downes  to  have. 

McGovern  is  not  an  employee  of 
Colony  Financial,  a  point  that  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten.  His  primary  fiscal 
responsibility  is  to  Dynagix,  his  em¬ 
ployer.  This  means  that  his  first  priority 
is  to  the  relationship  between  Dynagix 
and  Colony.  For  example,  we  know  that 
Colony  is  Dynagix’s  biggest  client.  How 
much  of  its  revenue  does  this  represent? 
If  “biggest  client”  represents  85  percent 
of  Dynagix’s  business  versus  15  percent, 
it  makes  a  difference  in  how  hard 
Dynagix  should  work  to  salvage  this  one 
project. 

A  more  appropriate  approach  for 
McGovern  to  take  with  the  advent  of 
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Introducing  Expert  3.0.  The  future  of  information  security. 


HOW  SECURE  IS  YOUR  WHERE  ARE  YOU  LET  US  SHARE  OVER  20  YEARS 

VITAL  INFORMATION?  MOST  AT  RISK?  OF  EXPERTISE. 


Does  your  voice  lack  conviction  when 
discussing  the  security  of  your  network 
system?  If  so,  you're  not  alone.  Although 
you  can  purchase  hundreds  of  security 
tools  and  safeguards,  none  will  allow  you 
to  answer  a  very  basic  question:  "How 
secure  is  our  vital  information?"  Until 
now.  L-3  Network  Security  Expert 
provides  the  metrics  you  need  to  assess 
the  security  of  your  digital  information. 
Metrics  that  business  managers,  network 
managers,  and  security  managers  can  all 
understand  and  agree  on  —  finally. 

Expert  will  map  your  entire  network, 
identify  all  of  its  key  vulnerabilities,  and 
provide  you  with  a  sound  basis  for  formu¬ 
lating,  implementing,  and  monitoring 
enterprise-wide  security  policy. 


What’s  more.  Expert  allows  you  to  identify 
and  value  your  critical  information  infra¬ 
structure  —  from  e-commerce  transactions 
to  production  control  systems.  Expert 
then  calculates  the  likelihood  of  both 
internal  and  external  threats,  assesses 
actual  vulnerabilities,  and  provides  you 
with  quantified  risk  measures  for  each 
section  of  your  network.  Expert  offers  your 
entire  management  team  information  they 
can  act  on  —  baseline  risk  levels,  optimum 
safeguard  solutions,  and  true  security 
return  on  investment.  Expert  will  even 
identify  existing  safeguards  that  are  inef¬ 
fective,  overlapping,  or  improperly 
applied.  And  the  predictive  modeling  tool 
gives  you  risk  levels  of  planned  networks 
—  in  just  minutes. 


At  L-3  Network  Security,  we've  been  at 
the  forefront  of  security  technology  for 
over  20  years.  With  Expert  3.0,  we've 
created  an  affordable  solution  to  secur¬ 
ing  your  vital  information.  Call  today 
or  visit  our  web  site  to  order  a  free 
Expert  3.0  interactive  demo. 


Americas  888-280-7475 
Europe  44-0808-100-1333 
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Why  IT  Changes 

Everything 


Forward-looking  professors  at 
Georgia  Tech  hold  forth  on  how  IT 
and  the  Information 

i  « •  ■  • 


ROUNDTABLE:  THE  INFORMATION  REVOLUTION 


w 

ost  executives  find  it  difficult  enough  to  stay  on  top  of  current 

information  technology  practices.  The  future  can  wait.  Or  can  it?  Business  leaders 
would  do  well  to  anticipate  how  IT  will  change  the  ways  their  compa¬ 


nies  operate  and  employees  work,  as  well  as  how  it  will  alter  the 
increasingly  global  economic  and  social  environment  they  inhabit. 

At  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  home  to  a  hands-on  approach 
to  technology,  a  group  of  experts  from  fields  as  varied  as  engineering,  eco¬ 
nomics,  architecture,  management  and  public  policy  is  looking  beyond 
today’s  IT  challenges.  Five 
members  of  the  group,  whose 
findings  were  published  as 


Current  and  Future  Conse¬ 
quences  (Ablex  Publishing, 


Gary  Abramson  in  July  for 
a  roundtable  discussion 
at  Georgia  Tech’s  campus 
in  Atlanta. 

CIO  ENTERPRISE:  How  is  information 
technology  changingthe  way  companies 
operate? 

Tjaden:  We’ve  looked  at  a  database  of 
about  a  thousand  companies,  and  it 
turns  out  that  about  80  percent  of 
businesses  are  spending  more  on 
information  work  and  [on  creating 
intellectual  assets]  than  they  are  on  the 
cost  of  covering  their  capital.  If  you’re 
that  kind  of  company  then  you  should 
be  focused  on  getting  returns  on  your 
information  work  as  opposed  to 
returns  on  your  fixed  assets  or  any 
other  kind  of  capital.  That  seems  to  be 
one  thing  that  knowledge  enterprises 
are  focusing  on. 


1998),  joined  Senior  Writer 


The  Information  Revolution: 


The  Participants,  left  to  right 

GARY  TJADEN,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Enterprise  Systems;  adjunct  professor  in  the 
College  of  Management,  Georgia  Tech 

ALAN  L.  PORTER,  professor  of  industrial  and 
systems  engineering  and  public  policy;  director 
of  the  Technology  Policy  and  Assessment 
Center,  Georgia  Tech 

JUDITH  P.  CARLISLE,  assistant  professor  in  the 
information  technology  management  group  in 
the  College  of  Management  at  Georgia  Tech  until 
June  1998;  now  at  Texas  A&M  University,  College 
Station,  Texas 

PETER  G.  SASSONE,  professor  of  economics 
and  management  technologies,  Georgia  Tech 

DANIELS.  PAPP,  interim  president  of  Southern 
Polytechnic  State  University  in  Marietta,  Ga.; 
professor  at  the  Sam  Nunn  School  of 
International  Affairs,  Georgia  Tech 

Editor’s  Note:  We  regret  to  report  that  Peter 
G.  Sassone  died  unexpectedly  in  August.  He 
received  wide  recognition  for  his  analysis  of 
information  systems  and  their  effects  on  effi¬ 
ciency  and  decision  making  in  management, 
and  he  was  also  noted  for  his  research  on  large 
infrastructure  investments. 
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How  does  this  change  the  way  businesses 
organize  themselves  and  the  way  their 
employees  work? 

Tjaden:  Think  of  what  happens  if  virtu¬ 
ally  everybody  in  an  enterprise  is  a 
knowledge  worker — somebody  who 
has  the  ability,  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  determining  what  they  do 
and  how  they  do  it.  They’re  actually 
decision  makers.  You’ve  empowered 
all  these  people. 

What  you  don’t  do  with  knowledge 
workers  is  tell  them  how  to  do  what 
they  do.  They’re  the  experts.  What  you 
want  to  do  is  get  them  all  doing  their 
thing  together,  because  knowledge  is  the 
one  inexhaustible  resource.  The  more  of 
us  that  get  together  in  a  room  like  this 
and  share  ideas,  the  more  new 
knowledge  we’re  going  to 
create.  The  key  is  how 
do  you  get  knowledge 
workers  to  share  this 


U| 


get  credit  for  their  ideas.  If  they  do  it 
anonymously,  they  don’t  [get  credit |. 

So  the  actual  technology,  even  though 
it  kept  large  group  meetings  moving, 
had  the  effect  of  [leading]  to  decisions 
that  weren’t  as  effective.  But  you  had 
people  committed  to  this  [approach] 
because  it  cost  quite  a  bit  of  money. 

Are  today’s  companies  getting  all  they  can 
from  IT? 

Sassone:  In  terms  of  business  use  of 
information  technology,  in  the  last  may¬ 
be  three,  four  or  five  years,  everybody 
looks  like  a  genius  because  the  economy 
has  been  doing  so  well  and  some  com¬ 
panies  are  posting  record  profits. 

There’s  some  tendency  to  say, 

“Well,  you  know,  IT  is  finally  paying 
off.”  I  think  there’s  very  little  data  to 
support  that.  There’s  very  little  data 
not  to  support  it,  but  there’s  very  little 
data  period.  A  number  of  important 


If  the  company  that  wants  to  use 
customer  information  does  so 
judiciously,  there’s  plenty  of  room 
for  effective  exploitation.” 


-ALAN  PORTER 


knowledge,  produce  new  information 
and  use  it  in  a  new  way? 

Papp:  I  think  the  emphasis  there  has  to 
be  in  a  new  and  productive  way.  The 
way  we  access  and  use  that  knowledge 
could  lead  to  productivity,  or  it  could  in 
fact  lead  to  confusion. 

Carlisle:  The  technology  itself  changes 
the  way  [business  is  done].  At  the 
University  of  Arizona  they’re  very 
involved  with  decision  support  systems. 
In  these  systems  you  have  a  lot  of  people 
interacting  with  PCs  rather  than  inter¬ 
acting  with  each  other.  So  you’re  typing 
comments  into  PCs,  and  the  comments 
are  anonymous.  These  systems  are  very 
good  at  building  consensus  in  really  di¬ 
verse  groups.  But  they  have  an  effect  of 
people  not  putting  their  best  ideas  into 
the  pot,  which  they  might  do  in  a  face- 
to-face  situation  in  which  they  would 


factors  like  low  energy  costs,  demo¬ 
graphics  of  the  baby  boom,  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  and  so  on  probably 
fueled  a  whole  lot  of  these  good  times. 

Many  businesses  are  relying  on  greater 
access  to  customer  information  for  growth. 
Will  consumers  ever  refuse  to  cooperate 
because  they  do  not  want  someone  who 
knows  where  they  vacation,  shop  and  send 
their  kids  to  school  calling  them  at  home? 

Porter:  I  think  if  the  company  that 
wants  to  use  the  information  does  so 
judiciously,  there’s  plenty  of  room  for 
effective  exploitation.  And  if  you  don’t 
do  it  that  way,  then  there’ll  be  rebel¬ 
lion.  People  will  block  you. 

Carlisle:  We’ve  already  seen  the  back¬ 
lash  of  information  gathering  from 
America  Online,  when  it  was  going  to 
publish  on  CD  information  about  some 


of  its  customers.  Suddenly,  we  have 
abilities  to  do  data  analysis  that  we’ve 
never  had  before.  And  [the  fact  that 
companies  know  so  much  about  their 
customers]  is  not  meshing  with  people’s 
knowledge  of  the  world  they  know. 

Tjaden:  That’s  true  with  anything  new. 
You  can  conceive  of  a  new  tool,  a  new 
way  of  doing  something.  And  to  you  it 
seems  perfectly  normal  and  logical.  But 
have  you  ever  tried  to  start  a  company 
based  on  a  new  idea  like  that  and  get 
other  people  to  even  understand 
what  you’re  talking  about?  That’s 
the  entrepreneurial  challenge. 

Will  the  adoption  of  videoconferencing  and 
other  new  technologies  fundamentally 
change  the  way  people  work  together? 

Papp:  One  of  the  interesting  things 
about  videoconferencing  is  that  imme¬ 
diate  human  interaction  disappears. 

And  there  are  a  lot  of  people  out 
there  who  do  like  first-person 
interaction. 

Carlisle:  The  notion  of  having  a 
permanent  record  of  interaction 
between  people — and  knowing 
that  somebody  else  can  come  and 
pull  that  up  10  years  from  now 
or  tomorrow  and  see  what  was 
actually  going  on  in  a  room — 
might  affect  this  interpersonal  behavior. 

Sassone:  There’s  been  a  lack  of  accep¬ 
tance,  too,  of  technology  to  electroni¬ 
cally  facilitate  meetings.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  thought  that  this  was  the  wave 
of  the  future  for  business  meetings, 
because  now  we’ll  have  everything 
down  exactly  the  way  it  was  spoken. 
And  it  hasn’t  happened,  at  least  in 
many  cases,  because  people  don’t  want 
their  words  recorded  verbatim — they 
want  some  wiggle  room. 

Carlisle:  Sometimes  I  think  there’s  a 
potential  for  a  huge  social  negative 
reaction  to  information  technology, 
and  that  either  we’re  going  to  have  to 
pull  people  kicking  and  screaming  into 
the  Information  Age  or  abandon  it. 

Papp:  Many  people  are  more  than  will¬ 
ing  to  take  on  new  technologies  if  the 
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resources  have  been  set  aside  to  show 
them  how  to  do  it.  But  too  frequently, 
people  get  given  the  new  technologies 
and  the  training  resources  are  almost 
an  afterthought. 

Carlisle:  I’m  kind  of  averse  to  technolo¬ 
gy.  I  think  that  we’re  living  our  lives 
much,  much  faster.  We’re  having  many 
more  interruptions  in  the  way  that  we 
do  things,  as  we  walk  around  with  our 
cell  phones  and  our  personal  faxes  and 
our  pagers.  And  the  amount  of  work 
that  we  have  to  do  in  an  8-hour  period 
is  increasing  dramatically.  But  we  don’t 
work  for  8  hours  anymore;  we  work 
for  10  or  12  hours. 

How  do  you  think  people  will  adapt? 

Carlisle:  I  am  not  sure  that  people  can 
adapt.  And  I  think  that  as  people  be¬ 
come  more  educated  and  start  to  see 
what  this  technology  is  about,  they 
might  not  want  to  integrate  it  into  their 
lives  so  much.  And  so  many  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  that  we’re  making  about  the 
need  for  IT  and  its  integration  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  might  not  actually  come  about. 

Porter:  It’s  going  to  be  the  technology 
that  evolves,  and  we’ll  evolve  with  it. 
Desktop  videoconferencing  and  our 
initial  expectations  will  evolve,  and 
we’ll  change  it  or  use  it  for  something 
nobody  thought  of  quite  that  way. 

Sassone:  Technology  will  evolve  to 
solve  the  kinds  of  problems  that  you 
were  just  talking  about.  For  example, 
automatic  phone  screeners,  automatic 
e-mail  screeners.  I  think  the  technology 
companies  will  address  those  issues. 
And  so  you  will  be  able  to  have  more 
privacy  if  you  want  it. 

What’s  the  impact  of  the  Information  Revo¬ 
lution  on  companies  that  operate  globally? 

Papp:  Globalization,  which  is  in  part 
a  phenomenon  of  the  capabilities  of 
these  technologies,  gives  us  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  talk  with,  to  see,  to  send  infor¬ 
mation  [to  people]  anywhere  in  the 
world  at  a  moment’s  notice.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  out  there — and  not 
all  of  them  are  necessarily  in  Iran  or 
Iraq  or  Cambodia;  some  of  them  may 


be  right  here  in  the  United  States — 
who  simply  don’t  want  those  alien 
ideas,  those  alien  bits  of  information, 
those  alien  concepts  to  affect  their 
established  ways  of  doing  things. 

That  is  one  of  the  real  tensions  that 
the  Information  Age  brings  with  it. 

The  potential  to  go  global  versus  the 
resentment  of  individuals  who  see  their 
established  ways  of  doing  things  shat¬ 
tered.  And  shattered  is  the  right  word. 

Tjaden:  The  Information  Revolution 
forces  a  business  to  go  from  mass  pro¬ 
duction  to  mass  customization.  If  the 
customer  is  in  Iran,  what  he’s  going  to 
want  is  going  to  be  different  than  if 
he’s  in  the  Sudan.  The  role  of  a  success¬ 
ful  business  in  the  Information 
Revolution  is  to  figure  out  how  to  sat¬ 
isfy  those  [differingl  demands. 

[But]  if  you  have  a  high  informa¬ 
tion-based  product  and  you  want  to 
sell  it  in  Saudi  Arabia,  you  better  make 
sure  they  not  only  want  it  but  have 
what  they  need  to  use  it.  Say  you  want 
to  sell  a  PC  in  some  poor  African  coun¬ 
try.  That’s  not  going  to  happen  if  they 
don’t  have  electricity,  if  they  don’t 
know  how  to  type. 

Sassone:  It’s  in  the  interest  of  business 
to  solve  that  problem.  So  how,  in  fact, 
does  the  infrastructure  required  to  sup¬ 
port  the  underpinnings  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Age  get  built? 


phones.  With  that  technology,  you  do 
not  have  to  lay  wires  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  to  have  the  same  kind  of  tele¬ 
phone  service  that  you  and  I  have. 

Will  IT  change  the  balance  of  political  and 
economic  power  around  the  world? 

Papp:  Here  is  what,  to  me,  is  the  most 
fascinating  issue  coming  out  of  the 
entire  Information  Age:  To  the  extent 
that  information  technology  leads  to 
wealth  creation,  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  ability  to  use  the  new  information 
technologies  is  limited  to  certain  ac¬ 
tors — whether  they  be  states  or  multina¬ 
tional  corporations  or  governmental  or 
nongovernmental  organizations — infor¬ 
mation  technology  has  the  potential  to 
lead  to  an  increasingly  skewed  pattern 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  globally, 
between  societies  and  within  societies. 
The  business  question  and  the  public 
policy  question  is,  How  do  we  better 
solve  the  problem  [of  wealth  distribu¬ 
tion]  in  the  future? 

Tjaden:  I  claim  that  it’s  self-correcting 
and  shouldn’t  be  worried  about. 
Multinational  corporations  are  highly 
motivated  to  distribute  whatever  they 
[create]  across  as  large  a  market  as 
possible.  And  they’re  going  to  be 
forced  to  do  that,  using  mass  cus¬ 
tomization  as  opposed  to  mass  pro¬ 
duction.  That  movement  today  is  more 
powerful  than  national  governments. 


Tjaden:  Some  of  it  may  just  be  by¬ 
passed.  Look  at  what’s  happening  with 
low  earth-orbiting  satellites  and  tele- 


Sassone:  I  would  expect  to  see  over  the 
next  10  or  20  years  perhaps  the  rich 
get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 
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ROUNDTABLE:  THE  INFORMATION  REVOLUTION 


The  Information  Revolution  forces 
business  to  go  from  mass  pro¬ 
duction  to  mass  customization.  The 
role  of  a  successful  business  in  the 
Information  Revolution  is  to  figure  out 
how  to  satisfy  differing  demands.” 


-GARY  TJADEN 


Porter:  I  think  the  [disparity! 
will  become  greater  because  the 
bases  for  generating  wealth  are 
shifting.  Our  whole  system  of 
wealth  allocation  is  built 
around  an  outdated  industrial 
era  scheme  which  said  you 
reward  labor  and  capital.  And 
that’s  changing.  Now  what 
should  replace  it?  I  don’t 
know.  But  the  thing  that  scares 
me  is  I  don’t  see  who  would 
be  in  a  position  of  policy 
authority  to  effect  a  change, 
because  it’s  such  a  global  environment. 

Carlisle:  Information  technology  adop¬ 
tion  creates  a  lot  of  chaos;  that’s  its 
biggest  impact  everywhere.  But  you  can 
start  to  see  that  perhaps  individuals  or 
groups  that  traditionally  have  not 
achieved  wealth  through  conventional 
ways  perhaps  have  the  means  now  to 
start  achieving  it  [through  IT].  Just 
think  about  kids  from  economically 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  who  can 
get  their  hands  on  a  PC.  And  perhaps 
they  don’t  have  a  good  school,  but  they 
can  find  some  sort  of  software  package 
and  learn  calculus  and  stuff  that  they 
might  otherwise  not  have  had  access  to. 

Suddenly,  a  country  such  as  India, 
which  didn’t  have  a  great  opportunity 
for  wealth-building  before,  does  have 
that  ability. 

How  will  global  information  access 
change  the  way  businesses  and  govern¬ 
ments  operate? 

Papp:  We  are  seeing  information  flow 
across  and  between  borders,  driven  by 
Amnesty  International  and  other 
human  rights  organizations,  that  is 
influencing  the  way  some  governments 
treat  their  people.  Nongovernmental 
organizations  like  Greenpeace  and 
Environment  Watch  are  [playing]  a 
major  role  in  influencing  governments 
to  stop  nuclear  testing  programs. 

Carlisle:  Things  that  we  wouldn’t  have 
known  about,  such  as  Nike’s  labor 
practices  in  emerging  market  coun¬ 
tries,  are  now  common  knowledge. 

Papp:  You  take  IT  out  of  it,  and  we 
don’t  know  how  Nike  gets  its  shoes. 


And  suddenly  what  is  a  major  issue  for 
Nike,  and  a  host  of  other  businesses  as 
well,  winds  up  disappearing. 

What  limits  will  businesses  come  up 
against  in  exploiting  technology? 

Tjaden:  One  limitation  of  business  [will 
be]  the  availability  of  knowledge  workers 
and  the  ability  of  any  enterprise  to  orga¬ 
nize  knowledge  work  productively.  We 
don’t  know  a  lot  about  how  to  do  that. 
Only  about  a  third  of  the  adults  in  this 
country  have  a  college  education.  And  I 
don’t  know  that  it  takes  a  college  degree 
to  be  a  knowledge  worker — Mr.  Gates, 
of  course,  is  a  good  example.  But  it  takes 
more  knowledge  and  more  education 
than  less  to  be  a  good  knowledge  worker. 

For  businesses  critically  dependent  on  IT- 
driven  information,  what  are  the  risks? 

Carlisle:  Once  they  adopt  a  technology, 
organizations  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  survive  a  technological  failure.  Let’s 
say  that  you’re  providing  a  service 
[based  on  analysis  of  information], 
and  you  have  a  contract.  And  you 
know  how  your  service  can  fail.  You 
can  protect  yourself  in  your  contract  to 
not  be  responsible  for  consequence  of 
failure.  But  if  you  don’t  know  the 
potential  for  that  failure — which  peo¬ 
ple  don’t — then  you  can’t  protect  your¬ 
self  from  it. 

Is  there  also  a  risk  of  a  broad  economic 
failure  if  the  IT  infrastructure  is  damaged? 

Papp:  Potential  for  catastrophic  failure, 
either  intentional  or  unintentional,  was 
really  underlined  a  year  ago  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton’s  [Commission  on  Critical 


Infrastructure  Protection]  task  force 
report.  [And  that  report]  is  just  spooky 
when  it  comes  to  underlining  the 
impact  that  failure,  for  whatever  rea¬ 
sons,  of  software  that  drives  most  of 
the  structures  of  American  life  today 
could  have  on  the  way  society  operates. 

It  seems  we  are  a  long  way  from  becoming 
masters  of  our  own  technologies. 

Papp:  The  best,  simple  way  to  illustrate 
that  point  is  going  back  [to  last  May] 
when  the  satellite  went  down.  How 
many  of  our  friends — heck,  we  did  it 
ourselves — commented  on  how  great  it 
was  not  to  have  that  beeper  going  in 
our  pocket  continually? 

But  how  many  of  us  also  said  that 
the  reason  that  we  can’t  turn  the  beeper 
off,  even  when  the  satellite  comes  back 
on,  is  because  everybody  in  our  office 
expects  to  get  in  touch  with  us.  It’s  just 
now  the  way  we  think  and  what  others 
think:  They  expect  us  to  be  in  touch 
immediately  as  a  result  of  technology. 

The  Europeans  do  it  right.  They 
close  down  for  August. 

Tjaden:  One  of  the  basic  principles  of 
the  learning  organization  is  personal 
mastery.  Personal  mastery  implies  that 
you’ve  developed  yourself  to  the  point 
where  you  will  turn  that  beeper  off  if 
that’s  the  right  thing  to  do  for  your 
basic  effectiveness.  If  businesses  are 
really  going  to  tap  into  the  fruits  of  the 
Information  Revolution,  then  we  do 
have  to  train  people  how  to  operate  in  a 
learning  organization.  And  that’s  one  of 
the  things  that  you  have  to  learn.  BEI 

Senior  Writer  Gary  Abramson  can  be 
reached  at  gabramson@cio.com. 
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SOME  COMPANIES  THINK  THEY  CAN  SELL 


YOU  AN  HRMS 


TAKE  AIM 


OF  CONSULTANTS 


▲ 


TO  IIN/IPI—EIN/IEISIT 


INTRODUCING  BEST!  IMPERATIV  HRMS. 
HR  SOFTWARE  WITHOUT  THE  ENTOURAGE. 

There  are  a  lot  of  HR  management  systems  out  there. 
What’s  hard  is  finding  one  you  can  implement  using  the 
people,  skills  and  infrastructure  you  already  have  in 
place.  Presenting  Best!  Imperativ  HRMS.  It  has  all  the 
features  the  HR  department  wants  without  all  the  extras 
you  don’t  —  like  extra  consultants,  extra  costs  and  extra 
time  needed  to  implement. 

And  because  it’s  based  on  Microsoft®  BackOffice;  it’ll 
be  up  and  running  in  weeks  (not  years).  On  top  of  that, 


learn,  and  simple  for  you  to  distribute  to  every  work¬ 
station.  Add  to  that  Y2K  compatibility  and  electronic 
software  distribution  for  upgrading,  and  you’ve  got 
yourself  a  comprehensive  HRMS  on  schedule  and  within 
budget.  All  from  a  company  with  over  16  years  experience 
and  more  than  40,000  customers  worldwide.  To  find  out 
more  information,  please  contact  Best  Software. 

1-800-368-2499 

www.bestsoftware.com/army2 


Best!  Imperativ  HRMS  is  a  trademark  and  the  Best  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Best  Software,  Inc.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  and  BackOffice  is  a  trademark 
of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Best  Software,  Inc.  is  not  affiliated  with  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  ZT999 


TURNING  KNOWIFDGE  INTO  PROFIT 


ism 


Knowledge  Champions 

What  does  it  take  to  be  a  successful  CKO ? 

BY  DAINTRY  DUFFY 


Maybe  you  first  heard  about  it  on  the 
elevator,  during  a  business  lunch  or  on  the 
golf  course.  Whatever  the  venue,  at  some 
point  in  the  past  few  years  you  heard  the 
words  knowledge  management  (KM).  And 
there’s  a  good  chance  your  company  has  since  come  to  under¬ 
stand  the  necessity  of  transforming  information  into  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  tangible  asset  that  can  be  directed,  quan¬ 
tified  and  eventually  turned  into  profit. 

Once  companies  recognize  the  importance 
of  KM,  the  next  step  is  to  find  someone  to 
take  ownership  of  the  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  initiative.  Whether  you  call  them  knowl¬ 
edge  champions,  intellectual  capital  managers 
or  chief  knowledge  officers,  these  drivers 
and  architects  of  knowledge  management  are 
a  must  for  companies  looking  to  control  and 
capture  the  flow  of  information. 

Unlike  other  corporate  initia¬ 
tives,  the  direction  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  management  program  is 
usually  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  single  individ¬ 
ual  who  often  has  only  a  few  peo¬ 
ple,  if  any,  assigned  to  help.  With 
minimal  staff,  the  CKO  must  rely  on 
his  or  her  own  influence  and  communication 
skills  to  push  the  project  forward.  Though  the 
role  of  CKO  is  still  quite  new,  two  recent 
studies  have  identified  the  personality 
traits  and  competencies  that  are  most 
prevalent  among  CKOs.  These  stud¬ 
ies  suggest  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
determine  whether  someone  is  well 
suited  to  lead  a  company’s  knowledge 
management  efforts. 

An  Eclectic  Skill  Mix 

Bob  Guns,  a  partner  at  Probe  Consulting  in  Summit,  N.J.,  and 
an  associate  at  PricewaterhouseCoopers  LTP  in  New  York  City, 
recently  completed  a  CKO  study  that  analyzed  information 
garnered  from  52  of  the  country’s  top  CKOs.  He  discovered 


that  the  background  of  the  typical  CKO  closely  mirrors  that 
of  the  traditional  Japanese  executive.  Unlike  U.S.  workers,  who 
may  jump  from  one  company  to  another  but  tend  to  move 
straight  up  in  increasing  levels  of  responsibility  within  one  func¬ 
tional  area,  Japanese  employees  generally  rotate  through  a 
number  of  functional  areas  and  establish 
a  broad  base  of  experience  within  a 
business.  Since  CKOs  are  charged 
with  driving  the  KM  efforts 
for  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion,  Guns  found  that  it  is 
helpful  when  they  have  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  company 
and  developed  a  holistic  per¬ 
spective.  Although  few  CKOs 
have  identical  career  paths,  most  of 
them  have  experience  in  a  wide  range 
of  functions.  “So  many  CKOs  are  hired 
internally  because  they  have  this  very  deep 
knowledge  of  the  business,”  says  Guns. 

The  mix  of  skills  necessary  for  a  CKO  is  an 
eclectic  one — and  one  that’s  hard  to  find,  in 
Guns’  opinion.  In  the  early  going,  the  CKO 
needs  to  be  able  to  energize  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  function  as  a  cheerleader  to  build 
momentum  behind  the  KM  initiatives.  He  or 
she  also  needs  vision,  the  change  management 
skills  to  move  the  company  in  the  direction  of 
that  vision  and  strong  interpersonal  and  com¬ 
munication  skills  to  spread  the  KM  message 
throughout  the  company. 

The  ability  to  withstand  a  multitude  of 
pressures — a  universal  requirement 
for  executive  positions — is  partic¬ 
ularly  important  for  KM  leaders.  A 
CKO  faces  opposition  from  both  ends  of 
the  corporate  ladder:  the  CEO’s  demands 
for  quick,  visible  results  and  the  employees’  natural  resis¬ 
tance  to  change.  Though  knowledge  management  deals  with 
subjects  that  are  not  directly  linked  to  a  company’s  fiscal 
performance,  such  as  cultural  and  behavioral  issues,  Guns 
discovered  that  all  the  CKOs  he  interviewed  approached 
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It  takes  more 
than  the  latest 


Introducing  ISG.  Local  Attention.  Worldwide  capabilities. 

Routers,  switches  and  hubs  aren’t  the  only  things  needed  to  connect  a 
business.  It  takes  a  personal  relationship  and  trust  from  a  strong 
business  partner  —  someone  you  can  depend  on  any  time,  anywhere. 
That’s  why  there’s  ISG  (Ingram  Systems  Group). 

As  a  network  of  independent  resellers,  ISG  members  team  up  to  provide 
comprehensive  life-cycle  services  for  your  entire  IT  investment.  So 
you  receive  the  international  networking  capabilities  of  dedicated 


internetworking 
technology  to 
make  a  powerful 
connection. 


m'- 


■— . 


Best  of  all,  with  ISG,  everything  is  managed  with  one  contract  and  one 
point  of  contact. 

Since  ISG  is  backed  by  Ingram  Micro,  the  world’s  leading  distributor 
of  computer  technology  products,  you  always  get  the  technical  expertise 

"ISG  maintains  the  highest  level  of  IBM  and  Lotus 
networking  certifications  to  deliver  a  total  solutions  offering." 

William  McCracken,  General  Manager,  IBM 

you  need.  Providers  can  access  an  unmatched  product  selection, 
shipping  capabilities,  configuration,  financing  and  more.  And  every  ISG 
member  must  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  certification  with  leading 
manufacturers  such  as  IBM  and  Lotus. 

To  get  in  touch  with  an  ISG  partner  near  you,  call  1  (800)  780-7458. 
Because,  even  with  all  of  ISG’s  internetworking  solutions,  nothing  can 
create  a  stronger  connection  than  a  handshake. 


©1998  Ingram  Micro  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  ISG  is  a  trademark  used  under  license  by  Ingram  Micro 
Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properly  of  their  respective  companies.  9/98  98J07626 


Intellectual  Capitalism 


them  from  a  strongly  business-oriented 
perspective.  “None  that  I  interviewed 
felt  that  they  could  walk  down  the  KM 
pathway  without  being  clearly  focused 
on  achieving  some  concrete  business 
results  within  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  time,”  he  says.  “Otherwise  their 
tenure  would  be  very  short.” 

A  Different  Breed 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
research  at  the  London  Business  School 
is  turning  up  similar  findings.  Michael 
Earl,  professor  of  information  manage¬ 
ment,  and  Ian  Scott,  visiting  research 
fellow,  have  also  found  that  CKOs  have 
varied  backgrounds  but  often  display 
similar  personality  traits — and  those 
traits  differentiate  them  as  a  group 
from  other  executives.  The  CKO  role 
“requires  many  more  facets  of  person¬ 
ality  than  the  CIO’s  job,”  says  Scott.  “It’s 
a  far  more  demanding  job.” 

The  CKO 
To-Do  List 

N  HIS  REPORT  “THE  CHIEF 
Knowledge  Officer’s  Role:  Challenges 
and  Competencies,”  Bob  Guns,  partner 
of  Probe  Consulting  in  Summit,  N.J.,  and 
an  associate  at  PricewaterhouseCoopers 
LLP  in  New  York  City,  lays  out  some  basic 
challenges  that  face  today’s  CKOs. 

ISet  knowledge  management 
strategic  priorities 

2  Establish  a  knowledge  database  of 
best  practices 

3  Gain  commitment  of  senior 
executives  to  support  a  learning 
environment 

Teach  information  seekers  how  to  ask 
better  and  smarter  questions  of  their 
intelligence  resources 

Put  in  place  a  process  for  managing 
intellectual  assets 

6  Obtain  customer  satisfaction 
information  in  near  real-time 

Globalize  knowledge  management 

-D.  Duffy 


As  part  of  their  research,  Earl  and  Scott 
asked  a  London  Business  School  col¬ 
league  to  conduct  a  series  of  psychomet¬ 
ric  tests  on  a  sampling  of  CKOs.  The 
tests  confirmed  their  suspicions  that 
the  CKOs  they  had  interviewed  were 
quite  different  from  other  executives.  (See 
“CKOs  vs.  the  Average  Joe,”  Page  70.) 
“Although  the  people  came  from  all  sorts 
of  different  backgrounds  and  were  work¬ 
ing  in  all  sorts  of  different  corporations, 
they  were  remarkably  similar  in  terms  of 
the  types  of  people  that  they  were,”  says 
Scott.  “They  tended  to  be  outgoing,  extro¬ 
verted,  persuasive,  passionate,  articulate, 
committed  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  lot  of  personality  traits  that  are  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  high-achievement 
people.” 

Earl  and  Scott  also  found  that  many 
of  the  CKOs  displayed  strong  nurtur¬ 
ing  qualities  and  that  success  in  the 
CKO  role  was  closely  tied  to  their  abil¬ 
ity  and  willingness  to  feel  rewarded  by 
the  accomplishments  of  other  people. 
Scott  sees  a  dual  function  for  CKOs: 
Not  only  must  they  be  able  to  play  the 
part  of  the  actor  on  stage  and  be  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  center  of  activity,  they 
must  also  be  willing  to  operate  as  the 
stage  manager  in  the  wings,  directing 
the  action,  unseen. 

CKOs  as  Influencers 

The  large  consultancies  embraced 
knowledge  management  more  quickly 
than  other  industries,  and  John  Peetz, 
CKO  for  Ernst  &  Young  LLP  in  New 
York  City  since  May  1995,  exemplifies 
many  of  the  CKO  qualities  that  the  stud¬ 
ies  identified.  Peetz,  unlike  many  other 
CKOs,  oversees  a  staff  of  250  people 
that  help  him  drive  the  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  effort.  One  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Earl/Scott  study,  he  agrees  with  many 
of  their  findings.  “They  use  the  term 
influencer,  and  I  think  that’s  a  good  term. 
CKOs  are  influencers,”  he  says.  “They 
tend  to  be  people  who  can  get  along  well 
with  others,  tolerate  ambiguity  and 
influence  by  persuasion  as  opposed  to 
fiat — which  doesn’t  work  here.”  Peetz 
stresses  that  even  with  his  extensive 
resources,  he  doesn’t  have  the  authority 
to  decide  how  things  will  be  done  in 
other  departments.  He  relies  on  his  com¬ 
munication  skills  to  sway  reluctant 
employees  and  executives. 


In  his  role  as  CKO,  Peetz  has  also 
drawn  upon  and  strengthened  other  per¬ 
sonal  attributes  that  he  identifies  as  being 
necessary  for  the  job,  such  as  initiative, 
drive,  the  willingness  to  take  risks  and 
common  sense.  He  is  wary,  however,  of 
making  the  role  of  CKO  sound  like  an 
amalgamation  of  all  corporate  virtues  and 
instead  emphasizes  that  it  requires  a  per- 

Not  only  must 
CKOs  be  able  to 
play  the  part  of 
the  actor  on  stage, 
they  must  also  be 
willing  to  operate 
as  the  stage 
manager  in  the 
wings. 

son  with  a  rather  odd  blend  of  character¬ 
istics.  “You  need  to  find  someone  who  has 
enough  strategic  vision  to  paint  the  pic¬ 
ture  but  enough  operational  experience 
and  attention  to  detail  to  drive  it,”  he 
explains.  He  adds  that  most  CKOs  he  has 
met  appear  to  have  a  blend  of  those  qual¬ 
ities,  and  though  you  don’t  need  any  one 
trait  in  great  abundance,  he  maintains  that 
all  of  them  are  necessary  in  some  measure. 

Though  Peetz  claims  he  is  not  by 
nature  a  technologist,  he  has  needed  a 
good  understanding  of  technology  in 
order  to  oversee  the  creation  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  technology  infrastructure.  “I 
fought  innumerable  battles  with  tech¬ 
nologists,  all  of  whom  wanted  to  build 
the  ultimate  everything,”  recalls  Peetz. 
“You  need  to  have  a  pretty  healthy  B.S. 
meter  because  you’re  going  to  be  told  a 
lot  of  outlandish  lies  about  what  tech¬ 
nology  can  and  can’t  do.”  Ultimately, 
success  as  a  CKO  requires  a  close  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  the  CIO. 

Scott  agrees  and  points  out  that  the 
relationships  between  the  CKO,  CIO 
and  the  head  of  HR  are  very  closely  tied 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  KM  proj¬ 
ect.  The  knowledge  resources  that  the 
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Intellectual  Capitalism 


CKO  requires  exist  in  two  areas:  explic¬ 
it  knowledge  and  tacit  knowledge. 
Working  with  the  CIO  on  setting  up  an 
information-sharing  network  like  Lotus 
Notes  can  assist  in  capturing  explicit 
knowledge.  Tacit  knowledge,  however, 
is  much  harder  to  tap,  says  Scott.  A 
good  working  relationship  with  HR  is 
integral  to  accessing  the  company’s  pri¬ 
mary  knowledge  capital:  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  resides  within  its  employees. 
“The  most  important  knowledge  assets 
are  the  tacit  assets  which  consist  of  the 
knowledge  that  people  aren’t  even  nec¬ 
essarily  aware  that  they  have,”  says 
Scott.  “Tacit  knowledge  is  always 
harder  to  get  at,  but  it  is  the  key.” 


CKOs  vs.  the  Average  Joe 

Average  personality  test  scores  for  CKOs. 
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SOURCE:  “WHAT  ON  EARTH  IS  A  CKO?"  BY  MICHAEL  EARL  AND  IAN  SCOTT,  LONDON  BUSINESS  SCHOOL,  AUGUST  1998 


Management  Support  Is  Key 

Regardless  of  the  CKOs’  strengths,  their 
skills  are  useless  if  they  can’t  garner  and 
maintain  the  support  of  upper  manage¬ 
ment,  a  challenge  identified  as  critical  by 
both  the  Guns  and  Earl/Scott  studies.  This 
sentiment  is  also  echoed  by  Ellen  Knapp, 


vice  chairman,  CKO  and  global  CIO  of 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  in  New  York 
City.  “The  crucial  requisite  has  to  be  the 
support  of  the  management  team  as  a 
whole.  They  must  believe,  as  passionately 
as  the  chief  knowledge  officer  does,  that 


we  are  in  the  transition  from  the  industrial 
to  the  knowledge  era  and  that  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  knowledge  and 
knowledge  management  metrics  is  going 
to  be  as  critical  to  our  business  as  finan¬ 
cial  metrics  have  been  in  this  century.” 
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Though  the  CEO  may  regard  knowl¬ 
edge  management  as  a  worthy  pursuit 
for  the  company,  the  effort  is  bound  to 
fail  unless  the  board  is  convinced  of  its 
value  as  well.  Scott  recounts  the  story  of 
one  CKO  who  is  now  an  ex-CKO 
because  the  CEO  was  not  able  to  sustain 
support.  “He  was  overridden  by  people 
on  the  board  who  said,  ‘This  is  garbage; 
it’s  a  waste  of  money.”’  The  company 
was  a  very  large  financial  institution  and 
when  faced  with  investing  $5  million  to 
create  a  KM  infrastructure,  board  mem¬ 
bers  felt  that  they  could  not  afford  it  in 
the  current  financial  climate. 

High  turnover  rates  among  CKOs 
suggest  that  many  companies  are,  in 
fact,  having  trouble  sustaining  the 
necessary  support  for  knowledge 
management.  Guns  discovered  that 
roughly  25  percent  of  the  CKOs  he 
interviewed  within  the  past  year  are  no 
longer  holding  that  position.  Many 
were  downsized,  others  left  to  start 
external  consultancies  and  some  went 


“The  management 
team  must  believe, 
as  passionately  as 
the  CKO  does,  that 
attention  to 
knowledge  and  KM 
metrics  is  critical  to 
the  business.” 

-ELLEN  KNAPP 

on  to  accept  more  lucrative  CKO 
positions  elsewhere. 

But  if  the  experience  of  Ernst  & 
Young’s  Peetz  is  any  indication,  a  slow 
start  to  a  KM  initiative  doesn’t  mean  it’s 
destined  to  fizzle.  He  recounts  the  early 
days  after  the  company  had  estab¬ 


lished  its  intranet  known  as  the  EY 
KnowledgeWeb.  The  KM  group  was 
surveying  employees,  taking  random 
samplings  and  waiting  for  some  signif¬ 
icant  usage  of  the  new  resource.  Their 
biggest  fear  was  that  nobody  would 
take  notice.  “It  was  like  we  were  push¬ 
ing  this  rock  up  the  hill,  like  Sisyphus, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  got  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  it  started  going 
down  the  other  side  and  we’re  running 
like  hell  to  keep  up,”  says  Peetz.  “That’s 
when  people  started  contributing  of 
their  own  accord,  people  kept  visiting, 
people  kept  using,  people  kept  con¬ 
tributing  and  it’s  almost  as  though  if 
you  went  away  you  knew  something 
would  keep  happening.”  BE! 


Staff  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  can 
be  reached  at  dduffy@cio.com. 

Editor’s  Note:  For  more  on  knowledge 
management,  see  “Who  Knows?”  Page 
80  and  “KM  Meets  BP”  on  Page  64 
of  Section  1. 
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MEASURING  THE  VALUE  OF  TFfHNOI 0  G  Y  INVESTMENT 


aiances 


Let’s  Get  Physical 

Focus  on  some  basic  elements  of  physics — position ,  direction  and 
movement — to  engineer  the  best  performance  from  your  IS  department 

BY  HOWARD  RUBIN 


THE  STATISTICS  ARE  SOBERING:  only 
18  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  on  IT  in  1998 
went  toward  value-producing  spending.  To  help 
overcome  this  IT  inflation,  companies  must 
manage  their  IT  investments  far  better  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  IT  investments  ought  to  maximize 
value  and  benefits  and  be  adaptable  to  continuous 
change.  Today’s  IS  organization  must  design 
its  process  and  cost  structure  to  allow  it 
to  pick  a  performance  target,  hit  it 
reliably  and  optimize  the  cost  of 
doing  so.  In  addition,  the  buzzword 
for  managing  IT  today  is  agility. 

Agility,  in  my  view,  means  the 
ability  to  turn  on  a  dime, 
change  rapidly  and  change 
the  rate  of  change  itself. 

With  agility  a  high  prior¬ 
ity,  where  you  are  headed 
and  how  fast  you  are  going 
is  more  important  than 
where  you  are.  It  is  also 
critical  to  know  how  fast 
your  competitors  are  moving 
and  where  they  are  heading. 

Unfortunately,  the 
measures  and  mea¬ 
surement  reporting 
structures  in  place 
at  most  companies 
today  make  it  difficult 
to  manage  with  agility.  To 

illustrate  my  point,  forget  about  IT  and  IT  metrics  for  a 
moment.  Imagine  the  focus  is  weight  loss.  Let’s  say  you  are 
faced  with  losing  10  pounds  in  90  days.  (Notice  the  target 
and  time  frame.)  Let’s  look  at  two  different  scenarios. 

Scenario  1:  On  the  Way  to  Success 

You  weigh  yourself  every  day  (the  current  state  measure). 
After  one  month,  you’ve  lost  a  total  of  five  pounds  and  are 


maintaining  a  program  of  losing  about  one  to  one  and  a 
half  pounds  per  week.  It  looks  like  you’ll  reach  your  goal. 
How  do  you  know?  By  watching  your  current  state,  keep¬ 
ing  your  eye  on  the  target  and  looking  at  the  change  rate, 
everything  is  proceeding  according  to  plan.  In  fact,  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate,  you  will 
lose  the  target  10 
pounds  four  to 
five  weeks  after 
the  first  month. 
The  big  assump¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is 
that  you’ll  be  able 
to  maintain  the 
current  rate  of 
change.  If  that  rate 
is  higher,  you’ll 
close  on  your  target 
more  quickly.  If  it’s 
lower,  you’ll  close 
on  the  target  more 
slowly.  The  key  is 
always  looking  at  the  current  state,  the 
change  rate,  the  target  and  the  projected 
time  to  close  on  the  target. 

Scenario  2: 

On  the  Way  to  Failure 

You  weigh  yourself  every  day. 
You  look  at  your  current  state  and 
the  target  but  are  not  concerned  with 
the  rate  of  weight  loss.  After  60  days  your 
weight  hasn’t  changed.  However,  you  assume  that  you  can 
lose  the  10  pounds  in  30  days,  regardless  of  past  history.  Now 
88  days  have  passed,  and  your  weight  is  still  the  same.  Can 
you  lose  10  pounds  in  two  days?  Probably  not,  unless  you 
take  radical  steps.  Another  day  passes,  and  you’ve  lost  one 
pound.  You  are  faced  with  losing  nine  pounds  in  24  hours. 
The  situation  is  hopeless. 

The  point  of  the  two  scenarios  should  be  clear.  Current- 
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Checks  &  Balances 


state  measures  tell  only  a  small  part  of 
the  story.  Think  of  measurement  as 
a  tool  for  learning,  navigation  and  man¬ 
aging  your  organization’s  rate  of  change. 

Applying  Measurements 

You  might  wonder  how  measurement 
can  help  an  organization  attain  its  goals. 
(For  a  look  at  how  balanced  scorecards 
can  help  companies  measure  key  indi¬ 
cators  to  achieve  goals,  see  “Score  It  a 
Hit,”  Page  26.)  It  all  depends  on  the 
ways  it  is  applied.  In  my  view,  measure¬ 
ment  is  most  useful  in  the  following 
three  applications: 

A.  To  provide  a  moving  snapshot  of 
key  performance  indicators 

■  Current  status 

■  Position  relative  to  targets 

■  Movement  toward  targets 

B.  To  provide  alerts  to  identify  criti¬ 
cal  areas  that  affect  your  ability  to 


reach  your  goals.  The  alerts  will  be 
derived  from 

■  Focusing  on  leading  indicators 
(predictors  of  future  performance, 
such  as  expected  ROI),  not  lagging 
indicators  (historical  records  of 
past  performance,  such  as  last 
year’s  market  share) 

■  Identifying  expected  ranges  of 
acceptable  performance  for  key 
indicators 

C.  To  communicate  quantitative 
aspects  of  organizational  goals  across 
the  enterprise  in  terms  of  targets  and 
performance  improvements 

Think  back  to  the  weight  loss  examples. 
The  key  in  those  examples  is  knowing 
the  rate  at  which  you  are  closing  in 
on  the  target.  However,  even  this  is  not 
enough  if  used  alone.  You  need  to  know 
whether  the  current  rate  is  sufficient  to 
hit  the  target  and  whether  the  rate  is 


being  sustained.  Then  you’ll  be  able  to 
decide  whether  the  rate  needs  to  be 
altered  or  not.  For  example,  should  it  be 
accelerated?  If  so,  is  that  acceleration 
possible  and  can  it  be  sustained? 

Key  Dimensions 

To  help  answer  these  questions,  measure¬ 
ment  and  measurement  reporting  should 
include  five  dimensions  to  be  useful. 

1.  Current  state.  Shows  current  value  of 
measure  related  to  indicator 

2.  Target  state.  Shows  desired  value  of 
indicator 

3.  Movement.  Change  in  your  perform¬ 
ance  since  last  period 

4.  Target  achievement.  Predicted  amount 
of  time  to  achieve  target 

5.  External  benchmark.  Shows  industry 
standard  value  (if  one  is  available) 

Notice  that  I’ve  added  the  concept  of 
an  external  benchmark  to  the  list. 


IT  Inflation 

Todays  IT  dollar  supports  fewer  value-producing  activities 
than  in  the  past 


IN  A  WORLD  OF  INFLATIONARY  PRESSURES,  THE  MONEY  SPENT  ON 
information  technology  is  no  less  immune  than  money  spent 
on  college  tuition.  The  IT  dollar  has  become  diluted.  The  num¬ 
bers  from  the  Rubin  Systems/Meta  Group’s  annual  Worldwide 
Benchmark  Study  tell  it  all. 

Between  1991  and  1995,  for  each 
dollar  the  average  U.S.  company 
spent  on  IT,  70  cents  went  toward 
value-producing  activities  while 
30  cents  went  down  the  tubes  for 
the  cost  of  failed  projects,  failed 
systems  and  the  reworking  of 
existing  infrastructure.  Consider 
the  new  wave  of  forces  that  have  been  acting  on  IT  since  1995: 
year  2000  problems,  the  IT  labor  shortage  and  the  increased 
complexity  and  change  rate  of  technology. 

How  have  these  forces  led  to  IT-dollar  inflation?  In  1998, 
the  year  2000  problem  takes  away  about  25  cents  of  the 
value-producing  spending  of  the  average  company,  leaving  45 
cents;  the  complexity  and  change  rate  of  new  IT  cuts  the  value 
of  the  45  cents  in  half,  to  23  cents;  and  the  IT  labor  shortage 
causes  labor  costs  to  go  up  by  20  percent,  leaving  18  cents.  In 


short,  each  dollar  spent  on  IT  today  has  less  value-producing 
potential  than  in  the  past. 

The  impact  of  these  forces  is  starting  to  show  up  on  the  top 
line:  company  revenues.  From  1991  to  1995,  the  revenues  sup¬ 
ported  per  IT  dollar  spent  slowly 
crept  up  until,  by  1995,  each  IT  dol¬ 
lar  spent  by  the  average  U.S.  com¬ 
pany  supported  $48  in  revenues. 
As  the  dilution  factors  kicked  in, 
this  value  has  tumbled  in  the  past 
three  years  to  $38. 

Although  IT  spending  in  U.S. 
companies  has  increased  from  an 
average  of  2.3  percent  of  gross  revenue  in  1996  to  2.6  percent  in 
1997,  this  13  percent  increase  has  not  been  enough  to  offset  the 
decliningvalue  of  each  IT  dollar.  In  fact,  demand  by  businesses  for 
new  systems  continues  to  grow  at  30  percent  per  year.  This  means 
that  demand  is  growing  2.5  times  faster  than  IT  budgets  (without 
considering  dilution  of  the  IT  dollar)  and  presents  most  compa¬ 
nies  with  an  impossible  goal:  how  to  meet  their  demands  for  new 
systems  with  insufficient  IT  budgets. 

-H.  Rubin 


Demand  for  new  systems 
is  growing  2.5  times 
faster  than  IT  budgets. 
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Looking  for  a  cross-platform  middle¬ 
ware  standard  you  can  count  on? 

Try  CORBA®. .  .and  experience  what  thousands 
of  IT  executives  across  industries  worldwide 
have  already  discovered:  CORBA  is  the  middle¬ 
ware  standard  that  works!  From  the  worlds 
most  advanced  satellite  communication  system 
to  one  of  the  world’s  largest  ATM  networks, 
CORBA  is  the  middleware  of  choice. 

Used  in  industries  as  diverse  as  manufac¬ 
turing,  healthcare,  telecommunications,  finance, 
transportation,  and  utilities,  CORBA  is  the 
middleware  that  provides  smart  companies 
with  the  competitive  edge  they  need. 

CORBA  is  your  key  for  deploying  mission 
critical  applications  on  all  your  major  platforms 
—  from  PCs  to  mainframes  and  everything 
in-between.  Use  it  to  deploy  robust,  scalable 
applications  over  the  Internet  —  without  addi¬ 
tional  programming.  And  with  CORBA  you 
gain  flexibility  to  build  or  buy  components, 
tools,  products  and  services,  from  hundreds 
of  vendors. 

Right  now,  CORBA  is  being  optimized  for 
use  across  a  growing  number  of  industries. . . 
including  yours.  The  only  standard  built  using 
an  open  process  and  extended  by  industry 
experts  to  meet  specific  business  needs,  CORBA 
not  only  addresses  your  application  interoper¬ 
ability  needs  but  measures  up  to  the  specific 
needs  of  your  business  as  well. 

The  CORBA  standard  development  process  is 
managed  by  The  Object  Management  Group. 

To  find  out  more  about  CORBA  and  how  it  can 
give  your  business  a  competitive  advantage,  call 
+  1-508-820  4300.  Or 
visit  the  OMG  web  site 
at:  www.omg.org. 

^  ^  OBJECT  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

CORBA- The  Middleware  that’s  Everywhere 
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Organizations  need  to  know 
if  the  targets  they  are  setting 
for  themselves  are  within  the 
frontiers  of  existing  perfor¬ 
mance  or  in  fact  are  stretching 
the  limits  of  known  perfor¬ 
mance.  Using  an  external 
benchmark  will  help  answer 
those  questions. 

My  list  of  five  dimensions 
of  measurement  is  an  over¬ 
simplification  of  the  situation 
from  several  perspectives. 

First,  measurement  is  part  of 
a  process.  The  dimensions  that 
I  have  suggested  must  be  tied 
into  a  reporting  mechanism. 

An  organization  must  iden¬ 
tify  its  key  performance  areas 
and  develop  measures  to 
report  on  them.  The  measures 
must  be  reported  frequently 
enough  so  that  corrective 
action  can  be  taken  if  neces¬ 
sary.  One  of  the  dimensions 
cannot  be  obtained  through 
passive  data  collection.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  pivotal  piece 
of  all — the  predicted  time  to 
achieve  the  target. 

This  value  is  the  one  that 
the  person  or  team  responsi¬ 
ble  for  achieving  the  target 
must  provide  and  watch  with  the  most 
attention.  By  closely  tracking  predicted 
time,  you  will  know  whether  you  need 


Ask  the  Expert 


cio.com 

www.cio.com 

Have  a  question  about  IT  measure¬ 
ment?  Now  you  can  pose  it  to 
Howard  Rubin,  research  fellow  at 
Meta  Group  Inc.  GO’S  Ask  the 
Expert  Web  series  offers  readers  the 
chance  to  ask  questions  of  industry 
leaders.  From  now  until  Nov.  30, 
1998,  Rubin  will  be  available  to 
offer  tips  and  advice  on  the  topic. 
E-mail  him  your  questions  at 
asktheexpert@cio.com. 


Try  applying  the 
six  dimensions  of 
measurement  for  each 
organizational  unit  in  your 


IS  department. 


to  “ramp  up”  your  rate.  But  the  most 
important  question  is,  What  should  you 
do  if  you  are  slipping  a  little,  or  worse, 
a  lot? 

The  answer  can  be  found  in  a  sixth 
and  final  dimension — the  escalation 
indicator. 

6.  RAG  (red,  amber,  green)  escalation  indi¬ 
cator.  Shows  whether  the  target 
achievement  time  is  in  predicted/ 
desired  operating  zone,  the  level  of 
escalation  and  whether  intervention 
is  required. 

This  is  a  leading  indicator,  and  manage¬ 
ment  should  watch  it  closely.  It  lights  up 
red,  amber  or  green  depending  on  the 
level  of  escalation  (intervention)  needed 
to  deal  with  the  slippage.  By  watching 
the  RAG  indicator,  you  will  know  if  you 
are  heading  toward  trouble — perhaps 
the  rate  is  too  slow  or  you’re  heading  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Action  can  then  be 
taken  to  change  the  rate,  target  or  focus 
of  the  project. 


Using  the  Six 
Dimensions 

To  better  understand  how  the 
measurement  reporting  struc¬ 
ture  described  might  work, 
let’s  look  at  a  hypothetical 
year  2000  project,  the  pri¬ 
mary  focus  of  which  is  get¬ 
ting  core  systems  converted, 
tested  and  operational  in 
time.  Suppose  a  company 
has  10,000  programs  to  con¬ 
vert  and  become  functional  in 
a  20-week  period.  Reporting 
should  focus  on: 

1.  Current  state.  10,000  pro¬ 
grams  to  convert,  test  and 
install 

2.  Target  state.  0  at  the  end  of 

20  weeks  (an  average 
decrease  of  500  per  week) 

3.  Movement.  Number  of  pro¬ 
grams  converted  by  the 
end  of  each  week  (the  con¬ 
version  rate) 

4.  Target  achievement.  Pre¬ 
dicted  amount  of  time 
to  achieve  target  given 
the  actual  average  con¬ 
version  rate 

5.  External  benchmark. 
Maximum  attainable  rate 
per  week  based  on  indus¬ 
try  experience 

6.  RAG  indicator.  Tied  to  whether  the 
movement  indicator  showed  at 
least  an  average  of  500  conversions 
a  week 

You  should  try  this  reporting  structure 
for  each  organizational  unit  in  your  IS 
department.  It  will  change  the  focus  of 
your  management  discussions  and,  more 
important,  change  the  focus  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  front  lines.  Remember,  posi¬ 
tion,  direction  and  velocity  are  the  key 
elements  of  measurement  and  measure¬ 
ment  reporting.  By  focusing  on  these 
dimensions,  executives  will  become  per¬ 
formance  engineers,  striving  for  agility 
in  a  fluid  world. 


Howard  A.  Rubin  chairs  the  com¬ 
puter  science  department  at  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City  and  is  a 
research  fellow  at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  He  can  be  reached  at 
howard_rubin@compuserve.com. 
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Desktop,  notebooks,  palmtop,  mobile.  And  that's  just  the  computers. 
Remote  accessibility,  portability,  and  innovation  are  what's  important 
in  information  technology  today.  See  it  all  at  the  Consumer  Electronics 
Show,  the  world's  largest  and  most  comprehensive  consumer  technology 
event. 

Information  technology  is  packing  up  its  act  and  taking  it  on  the  road. 


January  7-10,  1999,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
Register  online  at  www.CESweb.org,  and  save 
For  fax  on  demand  registration  materials, 
call  1-888-CE5-SH0W 


The  Source  for 
Consumer  Technologies 
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fights,  reserved.  3Com,  the  3Com  logo,  and  EtherLink 
Connected  is  a  trademark  of  3Com  Corporation. 


link  fail.  One  that  can  solve  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  start.  One  with 
redundant  connections.  In  short 
-  a  3Com®  Server  NIC.  Only  3Com 
Fast  EtherLink®  Server  NICs  fea¬ 
ture  Self-Healing  Drivers,  making 
unexpected  failures  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Load  Balancing  boosts 
server  throughput,  and  with  Re¬ 
silient  Server  Links,  you’ve  got 
maximum  server  uptime.  It’s  all 
part  of  the  3Com  complete  ser¬ 
ver  networking  solution,  backed 
by  a  lifetime  limited  warranty. 

Glad  we  had  this  talk. 
Visit  www.3com.com/servernic/cio 
for  more  information  about  3Com 
Server  NICs. 


3Com  Server  Networking 

All  NICs  are  not  created  equal. 
When  connecting  a  mission-critical 
server  to  your  network,  you  need 
a  NIC  that  won’t  let  your  server 


The  Fast  Etherlink®  10/100 
Server  NIC 


Self-Healing  Drivers. 

Load  Balancing. 
Resilient  Server  Links. 
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More  connected!' 


Learning 

Curve 


TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE 


Who  Knows f. 


JANE,  AN  ASSOCIATE  SALES  MANAGER  AT 
O’Brien  Auto  Sales,  has  a  customer  who  is 
looking  for  a  vintage  T-Bird  convertible 
with  low  mileage.  Dick,  a  sales  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  company’s  downtown  dealership, 
is  talking  on  the  phone  with  his  customer 
who  happens  to  have  a  friend  looking  to  sell 
his. ..you  guessed  it.  If  only  Dick  and  Jane  knew 
what  they  didn’t  know. 

It’s  likely  that  this  lack  of  communication  could 
affect  the  business  mission  of  O’Brien  Auto  Sales, 
and  on  an  even  grander  scale,  management  of  a 
company’s  internal  information  network  can  be 
critical  to  business  failure  or  success.  That’s  why 
knowledge  management  (KM) — the  harnessing 
and  organization  of  information  assets  that  reside  in 
the  databases  of  a  company  or  in  its  employees’  collec¬ 
tive  brainpower — has  become  such  a  critical  part  of 
doing  business  in  today’s  economy. 


What  makes  a  company  knowledge-based?  A  company 
that  is  knowledge-based  builds  its  competitive  strategy 
on  intangible,  often  invisible  nuggets  of  information 
that  cannot  always  be  quantified  or  recorded.  Such 
knowledge  may  include  numbers  and  financial  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  company  itself,  information  about 
competitors  or  knowledge  of  specific  parts  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  It  also  includes  the  expertise  of  individual 
employees  that,  when  mined,  can  increase  a  company’s 
competitive  advantage.  (See  “Knowledge  Cham¬ 
pions,”  Page  66.) 

Where  does  knowledge  in  my  company  reside?  That’s  part  of 
what  makes  knowledge  management  such  a  difficult 
concept  to  grasp  and  put  into  practice.  Knowledge  is 


Buzzwords 


Knowledge  workers: 

Employees  in  a  knowledge- 
based  society  whose  job  it  is  to 
produce  and  consume  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information. 

Intellectual  capital: 

The  knowledge  assets  that  a 
company  owns,  including  infor¬ 


mation  in  company  databases 
as  well  as  what  individual 
employees  know. 

Chief  Knowledge 
Officer  (CKO):  The  person 
in  charge  of  organizing  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  knowledge  and  information 
and  ensuring  it  reaches  the 
appropriate  people. 


ubiquitous.  It 

can  live  inside  myriad  databases, 
which  explains  why  data  warehousing — extracting 
customer  patterns  and  other  critical  information  from 
databases  (see  “Digging  for  Data,”  CIO  Section  2,  May 
15, 1998) — is  such  a  crucial  component  of  businesses 
today.  Some  knowledge  is  difficult  to  draw  out;  it  often 
lies  hidden  and  undervalued  in  the  minds  of  individual 
employees.  And  it  may  dwell  in  the  relationships  your 
colleagues  have  with  people  at  other  companies. 

Can  I  measure  the  ROI  of  knowledge  management  at  my 
company?  Quantifying  a  return  on  KM  is  hard  to  do 
definitively.  Though  a  slew  of  companies  are  coming  to 
market  with  software  to  help  you  try,  it’s  still  hard  to 
put  exact  numbers  on  information  organization.  If 
careful  attention  to  your  intellectual  assets  has  allowed 
you  to  abort  a  costly  project  before  it  failed,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  you  can  count  what  you  saved  by  not  pursuing  the 
project  as  KM  ROI.  And  if  there  were  a  way  to  mea¬ 
sure  what  you’re  losing  by  not  undertaking  knowledge 
management,  then  that  would  count  as  ROI,  too. 
Companies  that  fail  to  exploit  their  knowledge  tend 
to  come  upon  ideas  and  decisions  with  a  you-put- 
your-chocolate-in-my-peanut-butter  approach  rather 
than  through  a  carefully  organized  method  that  takes 
full  advantage  of  all  available  information.  But  in  the 
knowledge-based  world  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
happenstance  is  no  longer  enough:  It’s  not  what  you 
have  that’s  important;  it’s  whether  you  can  find  it 
and  then  what  you  do  with  it. 

-Meg  Mitchell 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARIA  RENDON 


JANUARY  31 


FEBRUARY  3 


WESTIN  LA  PALOMA 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


19  9  9 


At  the  verge  of  the  21st  century, 
companies  must  leverage  the  enormous 
opportunities  continually  created  by 
technological  advancements  to  better 
meet  the  intense  demands  of  complex 
information  networks,  an  increasingly 
dynamic  global  economy  and  the 
never-satisfied  customer.  In  effect,  the 
channels  of  information  distribution  and 
the  ways  companies  have  customarily 
added  value  and  organized  their  work 
have  been  deeply  impacted  by  IT. 

Using  a  combination  of  case  studies  and 
interactive  lectures,  we  will  learn  how 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International,  a  $2 
billion  corporation 
and  the  world's 
leading  developer, 
producer  and  supplier 
of  seeds,  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  new  research 
technology  and 
production  methods 
through  substantial  IT  investments  and 
marketing  approaches  across  its  31 
worldwide  locations.  We  will  also 


"CIOs  must  focus 
on  integrating 
business  strategy 
or  changing  it 
based  on  technol¬ 
ogy  capabilities  - 
this  Retreat  helps 
us  on  this  path. " 

ROBERT  COLANGELO, 
CIO,  BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL 

Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
&  Awards  Ceremony 


examine  how  Amazon.com  continuously 
enriches  its  on-line  retailing  and 


services  organization  to  better  meet  the 


ENTERPRISE  VALUE  RETREAT  PARTNERS: 


needs  of  its  3  million  active  users  in 
over  1 60  countries. 


To  register,  please  call 
800  355-0246  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at 
www. cio.com/conferences 


Proud  Underwriter 
of  CIO  magazine's 
Enterprise  Value  Awards: 
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Better  answers: 
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When  we  say  Unicenter®  can  manage 
anything,  anywhere,  we  mean  it. 

As  this  Formula  One  MP4/1 2  car 
races  along  at  speeds  in  excess  of  21 0 
miles  per  hour,  pulling  G  forces  that  rival 
a  jet  fighter  plane,  it  broadcasts  hun¬ 
dreds  of  megabytes  of  critical  telemetry 
data  back  to  the  pit  crew.  They  use  it  to 
make  split-second  decisions  that  often 
mean  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat. 

Unicenter  TNG®  helps  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes  race 
team — one  of  the  winningest  teams  in  Formula  One  history — 
interpret  this  vital  information  through  Unicenter  TNG’s  sophisti¬ 
cated  manager/agent  technology,  and  a  revolutionary  3-D 
interface.  Everything  that’s  happening,  from  the  pressure  on  the 
left  rear  brake  pad  to  the  downforce  of  the  chassis  set-up,  can 


be  monitored  and  managed  through 
Unicenter  TNG. 

By  looking  at  this  data  in  a  whole 
new  way,  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes 
race  team  can  now  make  smarter 
decisions  in  less  time.  In  a  business 
where  hundredths  of  a  second  can 
mean  the  world,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
making  a  difference. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how 
Unicenter  TNG  today  is  managing  all 
kinds  of  non-IT  devices  for  all  kinds  of  organizations. 

Call  us  to  find  out  how  Unicenter  TNG  can  help  you  be 
more  competitive. 

Call  1-888-UNICEHTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 


Unicenter  TNG’s  Real  World  Interface ,u  analyzes  critical 
performance  measures  such  as  front  and  rear  brake 
pressure  impact  on  car  speed. 
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